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From Tait's Magazine. 


SCENES IN THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


There is an old story, of which, perhaps, Joe Miller might justly 
claim the paternity, respecting a certain aspirant to parliamentary 
honours, who canvassed a certain borough, where it was notorious 
that money was at least as efficacious as principle in securing the 
sweet voices of the burgesses. The contest threatened to be a se. 
vere one, and the senator was forced to be liberal accordingly. 
Hearing that a barber had a vote he waited upon him, requiring to 
be shaved, and rewarded the tonsor by a guerdon of £5, a 3 sum 
at the time we speak of. The rival candidate also heard of the bar- 
ber, presented himself to be shaved, and handed to the lucky oper- 
ator a remuneration of £10. On the day of election the barber, 
deeming a “‘ remuneration” better than a “‘ guerdon,” voted accor- 
dingly “ How,” exclaimed the dissapointed candidate, with min- 

led vexation and surprise, ‘did you not shave me on Tuesday 

2” “Yes, sir,” replied the other coolly ; ‘ but I shaved Mr. S. 
closer.” 

Now, this lucky barber was by no means the only voter then, who 
conceived he had a perfect right to give his vote as he pleased, to 
whom he pleased, and for what he pleased. In certain boroughs in 
England, and more particularly in Cornwall, there was a period 
when a vote was looked upon as a regular marketable commodity, 
and, certes, the possessors thought it most unreasonable of the House 
of Commons, in the distressed state of the country, to prohibit the 
sale of that which was really valuable property. It was monstrous 
to compel them to give for nothing that which would, if sold, sup- 
ply them for a whole year with food and raiment. 

' A voter, who very dispassionately looked at matters in this light, 
resolved that he would not be dictated to by the House of Commons, 
and, when offered a bribe at once pocketed the affront. 

Alas, that fruit so very sweet should so often lead tv bitter results ! 
Alas, that there should be such things as election committees ! and 
thrice alas, for our poor practical theorist, who was arraigned before 
one of these awful tribunals, for in such a case, to be called as a 
witness is little shurt of an arraignment. There is a class of indi- 
viduals to which a forcible Irish metaphor may be justly-applied; of 
whom, it may, indeed, be said, that they “‘ wear the wrong side of 
them out every day.” Whether this was-the case with our hero we 
will not venture to asscr!, but he, most assuredly, wore his wroag 
side out on the day he appeared before the committee. In fact, with 
the terrors of the House of Commons, (which in a long perspective 
were unregarded) placed full in the vision, he found for the first time; 
that it was much easier to pocket the cash for his vote thante admit 
that he had done so afterwards. He would not admit it; he had too 
much conscience to flatly deny it; he observed a medium as guilty, 
and prevariested. In the result he became the committee, for he 
was Committed to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms; and the 
committee, now converted into committors, reported the matter to 
the house. 

A breach of privilege is always treated as a serious matter by the 
House of Commons. When a man is placed at the bar for bribery, 
or any such offence, such as the one we speak of, arising out of it, 
half the night is consumed in making*speeches so replete with indig- 
nant feeling at the crime, that a stranger in England would be apt 
to think us the most politically virtuous people in the world. In nine 
cases out of ten, however, all this fine indignation ends in a repri- 
mand. Such was the result of our hero, and he thought himself 
most lucky until the concluding words of the speaker, in repriman. 
ding him, struck upon his ear— you are, therefore, reprimanded, 

may be er RF gon the payment of your fees.” This was 

an unexpected shock—the fees were four times as much as he had 
received for his vote. In utter dismay, he shouted out to the speak- 

_ er, in his Cornish ¢ialect—*I ha'’nt got a farthen in the world !” 
The speaker directed the seargent.at-arms to remove him from the 
bar; but as long as he was within heaving, the words—“ I ha’nt got 

a farthen in the world!” rung through the house. 

Those who remember the old House of Commons will recollect 
that the lobby was below the level of the gallery, which was gained 
by two flights of steps (it would be absurd to call them staircases), 
_one for the pupose of egress upon divisions—the other for access at 
all times. On the right of these, as you looked towards the house, 
was the smoking-room (they have no such room appertaining to the 
House of Lords—the latter consists of gentlemen). On the left was 
@ small room used partly as a post-office, and partly as a messen- 
gers’ room. Into this room was our hero led, most dolefully contin- 
uing to exclaim—* I ha’nt got a farthen in the world!” 

Of the truth of this asseveration no ene doubted, and to keep the 
man, therefore, until he had paid his fees (something like £40), was 
tantamount to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment. The sergeant- 
at-arms felf the full force of this, but was puzzled how to act ; and, 

accordingly, after the man had been about half an hour or more in 
the little room, he proceeded to consult the speaker as to what was 
to be done with him ; both feeling that it was useless to detain him, 
and that it was only interfering with public business, to waste anuth- 
er night in virtuous speeches against bribery from parties who, per- 
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haps, seized such ae to cloak their own iniquities by the 
severities with which they denounced the delinquencies of others. 
** What am I to do?” said the se t. © I'll tell you what,” caid 
the speaker (Mr. Manners Sutton), “let him run away.” The ad. 
vice was ucted upon. The sergeant gave the hint to one of the 
messengers, who soon after, as if by accident, entered the room 
where the culprit was detained. 

‘“* What do you do here ?” said the messenger very innocently. 

“They are keeping me for my fees,” replied the prisoner, “ and [ 
ha'nt got a farthen in the world !” 

“Who is keeping you? Thereis no one here but you and me.’ 

“ That tall gentleman has me a prisoner,” replied the other. 

“Do you mean that tall gentleman with a long sword by his 
side?” ‘ 

The poor culprit replied in the affirmative. 

“ Why,” said the messenger, ‘don’t you see his back is turned to 
us, and if you could only walk by him to the half-door, there is no. 
body there now, you might get to the stairs before you would be 
missed.” ‘i 

The sergeant-at.arms purposely kept his face in the direction o/ 
the smoking-room ; the culprit, with a palpitating heart, left his lit. 
tle prison, and moving with noiseless pace towards the half-door 
never for an instant took his eyes off the sergeant, in anticipation of 
his turning round; he undid the fastening of the half-door and made 
one spring to the bottom of the first staircase, and thence ran with 
half trantic speed down the remainder of the way into Westminster 
Hall, imagining nothing less than that he was peepee be the whole 
posse comitatus of the House of Commons, while in reality the said 
posse comitatus were in roars of laughter at his terror. 

There are always two ways of telling a story. This is the truc 
one; but there can be little doubt that in the borough where our he. 
ro resides he is looked upon as a man of-consummate cleverness i 
having tricked the House of Commons, and that his fireside version 
of the story would be somewhat different. 


oe 


THE LATE DR. ABERNETHY. 


The door was thrown open with so sudden a jerk, that I involun- 
tarily jumped off my chair and salaamed the little man with a very 
white head and very red face, before I could muster the peculiarly 
doleful expression I had been practising for the last ten minutes. 
*** When he had, as I fancied, looked clean through me with 
his piercing grey eyes, he sat down, and I thought it high time to 
follow his example, though not invited to do so. After ten minutes 
more of pantomime, or dumb show, and just as I began to feel 
alarmed, and meditated bolting, for I really thought he was mad, 
he opened, in a short sharp bark, half growl. ‘“* Well! what the 
devil do you want ?”” “ Physic.” ‘* What’s the matter with you ?” 
“ Can't tell ; read too much, I think.” “ Where do you come from 7” 
“Oxford.” “* Ah! drink too much, you mean. Nevér knew an 
Oxford or Cambridge man die from ouer-application to gre but 
his stomach. What the devil did you come to me for?” “ To be 
cured.” “Then why didn’t you go to T—Il, an old tavourite pep! 
of mine, a cleverer man than his master?” ‘ Because,” said J, bow- 
ing, ‘I thought so good a disciple must have a ve Master, 
and——” ‘ There, hold your tongue—put it out, and let me see it. 
That'll do; put it in again, shut your mouth, and keepitshut.” He 
wrote on a bit of paper about the size of a crown piece, a prescrip- 
tion for my disorder, and told me to go to Paternoster-row, and buy 
his book of Longman and Co. ; to turn to page 72, and follow his 
printed rules as closely as I could; but, if possible, to go down to 
the sea-side, and enter into every scene of gaiety and amusement I 
could find. “ But,” said I, ‘as to diet, I thought—.” “ Diet be 
d—d! Eatthe best of every thing you fancy, only don’t cram ; 
drink as much of the best wine you can get as will exhilerate with- 
out making you drunk ; and take plenty of open-air exercise.” “ And 
am I to lie down after dinner,” said I, “ and roll on the——,” “O! 
oh !” cried he, “* you’re a wag, I see; all fudge about the hearth-rug! 
Some say I chew the cud like a cow—ah! ah! ah! ah!” and he 
gave one of the most comie looks I ever beheld. I said no more 
about regimen er diet, but entered into conversation on other sub- 
jects, and found him one of the most ble and amusing men | 
ever inet with —“ T'he Parish Clerk,” edited by Theodore Hoek. 
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Pustic Ortmon.—Pablic opinion is often a mighty tyrant when it 
interferes in private affairs. The lightest surmise is to it equal to 
the heaviest accusation—the~ meanest prejudices to the wisest lawn. 
It judges without evidence and condemns without appeal ; it drives 
away such as have sinned and would return repentant. It hurries 
on those who otherwise would have consummated folly by crime; 


SE —— 

We have come to the conclusion that if a child finds it can make 
anything by yelling, it is pretty generally at it. 

A negro preacher once observed to his hearers at the close of hie 
sermon as follows :—‘ My obstinaticus brederen, I find it’s no more 


use to preach to you dan itis fora grasshopper to wear knee buck- 
les.’ 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM STAPLETON. 


EDITED BY JOHN M. MOORE, 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Scarcely had I taken possession of my new retreat than some person 
was admitted, and the moment after I heard a very distinct and palpable 
kiss! . 

“ Ho! ho! my lady,” thinks I, ‘ That’s the way you do business, is 
* it? Butwhat the devil's that to me,” I added, as I turned round to 
§ pay a little attention to the decanters and trimmings ; for I always fol- 
low the rule of patronizing “ the goods the gods provide us,” no matter 
where or how they may be situated, lest they might take it into their heads 
e that I was treating them with disrespect or ingratitude. 

Meanwhile I heard another kiss; then one, two, three; and so on for 
half a dozen. - 

‘ By the lord,” I muttered, “ that rascal’s in clover, whoever he is,”’ 
knowing well the while, by the smack of relish and rapture of the de- 
: monstrations aforesaid, and by the sympathetic watering of my own 
a mouth, that the luxurious stranger was the scion of the sex whose preroga- 
tive—{a disputed one by the way)—it is to wear small clothes; for I 
have always remarked that the sound produced by the collision of two 
ladies’ lips, has no true music init. Itis, as it were, the body without 
the soul—the wine without the favor—In a word, it is a little better than 
a libel on the neble art of kissing. 

Another smack ! 

‘‘ That’s a fellow of taste and courage,”’ I continued, “ whe must be 
well worth looking at.” And accordingly—{the reader will please to 
remember that I had the lady’s permission to do so)—I applied an eye to 
the key-hole to see what might be seen. 


And faith, what I saw was a study for a painter; for there before 
me stood Mary Anson, radiant and beautiful as the queen of all heaven’s 
hourii, while on her left, and with his delirious lips glued to her hand, 
knelt a gentleman of some forty and odd years, who seemed as if he might 
be on the point of exploding with intensity of rapture. 

Having withdrawn his lips with an effort from the rich banquet they 
had feasted on, he exclaimed ‘Cicily, adored lady Cicily!*how you 
transport me!” 

“ And yet you say you love me!” said Mary, bending on her suitor an 
eye wherein (as was evident to me) contempt struggled hard against a 
strong effort to disguise it. ‘And yet you say you love me!” 

“‘ Love you,” returned the stranger, “‘ My soul’s a flame, my heart a 
furnace—since I saw you. Believe me, lady, it is not in the power of 
language to express the fervor of my adoration !”’ 

“ And yet,” said Mary, with the slightest possible curl of her exquisite 
lip, but still enough to shew me that there was a mocking devil in her 
heart, ‘and yet you would woo me to my ruin.” 

“But do I not exchange ruin for ruin,” exclaimed the lover—‘‘ Do I 
not renounce name, fame, home, wife, children, for your sake? And 
withal, my only regret is, that the sacrifice is scarcely worthy of the 
idol on whoee shrine I make it.” 

4 Mary faintly smiled, as if in assent to the latter assumption; while 
# the gentleman continued. 

“But, oh! do not delay our departure so long. I have already com- 

menced the disposition of my property—a month will perfect my ar 
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ranremnts—Say you will fly with me at the expiration of that time— 
and !— 

“Tt matters but little to me,” interrupted Mary. 
is, there would my hand be also. 
here, and must await rentittances from England.” 


“Where my heart 
But as I told you, I am in arrears 


“ But,” observed the stranger, with a cunning—or at least, a business 
earnestness, “sure your flight will discharge your liabilities !” 

The lady’s eyes flashed fire as she exclaimed, ‘What! is it not 
enough that for love—an unlawful, unhappy leve, but still as deep as 
ever_tortured a woman’s breast—I degrade myself—dishonor my family 
—injure your wife—make beggars of your children—perhaps entail in- 
famy on beings yet unborn—and yet would you also have me branded as a 
common swindler—Oh! Armitage! Armitage! is it on sucha founda- 
tion I have erected the temple of my love?” 

“Forgive me, lady, I spoke without reflection,” said the stranger, ris- 


| ing. ‘‘ But we heéd not delay our happiness for that !—I can pay your 


debts !”” 

“That mustnot be,” returned Miss Anson, “I will burden you with 
nothing but my heart—further than the brief loan I spoke of to pay off 
some pressing trifles.” 

‘“‘T have brought it with me,” answered the stranger, placing a roll 
of money in the lady’s hand, “ And also this,” he continued, “ which 
And as he spoke he drew forth 
a splendid string of pearls and clasped them about the lady’s neck, 
whose dazzling whiteness was almost equal to their own, “ And now by 


you must accept as love’s first offering. 


this ring I wed you,” he exclaimed, placing a jewelled hoop upon her 
finger, and clasping her passionately to his bosom. 

“ You forget your promise and my restrictions !”’ said the lady, extri- 
cating herself—“ You forget that until mutual flight has united us, you 
are not to presume on our relations !”’ 

4, “How can I be sober with judgment, when I am drunk with love?” 
cried the stranger, attempting to resume possession of her waist. 


“ Because I will it so,” returned Miss Anson, drawing up her noble 
form to its fullest height, and regarding her suitor with a look cf stern- 
ness which instantly checked his impetuosity; ‘and also,” she added, 
lowering her voice, “‘ because my cousin may be here in a minute, and 
must not see us alone !"’ 


“You say well, my adored Cicily,” resumed the stranger, “ and 
hence for.the present, love must yield to reason. But still, though death 
and hell were the consequence, I will have one kiss—one instant’s rap- 
ture !” 

And again Mary was in his arms, and the instant rapture consum- 
mated. 

“Now !”’ exclaimed Mary, “ away!” 

“ Away !”” reiterated the stranger, ‘‘ from heaven to Erebus !”’ 

And he was gone. 

‘‘ Did you see the show?” enquired Miss Anson, entering my retreat, 
and addressing poor peeping Tom in coventry, who was endeavoring at 
the moment to appear marvellously interested in a book, (heaven only 
knows whether it was a prayer book, a novel, or what) at the other 
end of the room.” 

For a moment I hesitated, half ashamed to admit that I had been 
playing the woman, even though authorised to do so; but then replied— 
“Yes, Mias Anson, I saw and heard every thing.” 

‘« And thought the scene quite dramatic, no doubt !”” 

“« A little so, lady ;—but still rather serious to be playful.” 

“ Not at all,” said Miss Anson, “ it was purely dramatic. Each sus- 
yained a part that'was foreign to our own characters. He that never cared 
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for any thing but himself, affected to adore me; and I pretended to be- 
lieve him, knowing the while, that he was the very embodyment of 
falsehood and fickieness.”’ 

“* Are you sure of that, Miss Anson?” 

“Do you ask me?” she returned. “Heard you not his willingness 
to sacrifice name, fame, wife, children, and so forth, on the altar of infamy, 
and all for a little self-gratification—and are you doubtful of his nature? 
Think you that he who cannot be true to so many blessings, would be 
faithful to his greatest curse ?” 

« And yet,”’ I said, “you are about to abandon yourself to the protec- 
tion of such a man!” f 

«Am I,” returned Mary, with a short laugh of derision, “I would 
sooner abandon myself to the protection of a bloody grave.” 

“T thought I heard you say so,”” said I. 

Again Mary laughed aloud, and bent her eye full on mine, as though 
she would look into my soul. 

“ I see how it is,” she replied, “you beliéve me to be a reckless, 
cold-blooded, bold, bad woman, who supports herself on fraud and ruin.” 

“No, lady, no—I dare not—I” 

“You do! you do!” she interrupted—“In your heart of hearts you 
cenceive me to be half a devil;—a land siren, alluring wayfarers to de- 
struction—the wanton of fifty paramours !” 

“ Indeed, Miss Anson, I do not.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Stapleton, you do;—and in justice to your sagacity, I 
must confess that you scarcely wrong me.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “‘ you are surely not the thing I dare not 
name !” 





“TJ will name it for you,” resumed Mary, “but under its mildest 


title—A lady of pleasure!—No, not quite so bad as that. From 
guilt’s most humiliating infamy I am all but free !” 
“T see it, Miss Anson!” I exclaimed, “I now see it all! Poverty 


has driven you to fraud, kut not to the infamy !” 


“ And scarcely to fraud,” returned the lady, with a proud look— | 


«for the great crime of my career—the head and front of my offending—is | 


simply retaliation! Others would ruin me, if they could! I meet 
them on their own ground, and usually cause the bolt to rebound back 
on the sling that sent it! And is not this all fair? For instance; shall 
the lascivious villain who was here a while since, attempt to heap dis- 
honor ona house which he presumes to be noble, and to degrade myself 
beneath the level of the crawling reptile, and mayI not return injury for 
injury? May I not impose a paltry fine on the robber who would plun- 
der me of all that life is worth living for?” She paused for a moment, 
and then resumed, while her brow lowered and her eye shot forth a 
flash of resentment. “TI shall and will; and think too that I have acted 

“Yeniently; for I feel when he, or such as he, presumes to subject me to 
the humiliation of their disgusting embraces, that I might be justified in 
striking them dead at my feet.” 

“ But Miss Anson,” said I, “why throw yourself in the way of such 
insults ?” 

“The rags apd the starvation you saw me enduring might answer tha 
question,” she replied ; “and even occasion a wonder how I had escaped 
the yet lower pitfall! And yet there are reasons paramount to either of 
these; the first and principal of which is, that having been deceived, I 
think I have a right to live by deception—that having suffered poverty 
through my beauty, I now feel justified in making it the medium of earn- 
ing my daily bread! But no doubt you are curious to know’ why I have 
chosen you for my father confessor !”’ 


i answered to the effect that I was, only couched in the most delicate 
tanguage I was capable of. 

“ Well,” she returned, “they are many and simple. One is, because 
you revenged me at a time when I was myself unequal to the task.— 
Another, because you know more about my recent history than any one 
else ; and consequently if I did not tell you what I was, you might suspect 
me to be worse. A third, that you have me in your power. And a 
fourth, which makes the last I shall mention, because when I leave the 
city, (as a matter of course,) and change my name, I want you to take 
Delauney’s place !”’ 

A spasmodic start was the only answer I could give. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” continued Miss Anson, ‘Your situation will in- 
volve neither matrimony nor love, nor even service; but merely the 
Presence of a relative, which is necessary to the success of my profes- 


sion! You think me bold; but hark you. The Count informed me to ¢} - 
effect (little dreaming that he was advertising a rival the while,) :).,: 
you were too poor to live on your possessions;—too proud or idl ;, 
work ;.had too much genius to make a very sensible man; too little : 
drive a trade on it; and that you were too honest to pick pockets, | 
had no idea that flattering your tailor and so forth out of a perpe» 
credit, came under the bann of the eighth commandment.” 

“I confess, Miss Anson,”’ I returned, endeavoring to smile, though 
fact far more inclined to laugh at the wrong side of my mouth. 
confess, Miss Anson, that your Count is a tolerably fair portrait paint» 
but colors a shade or so too highly; for although I must acknowled:: 
poor Tom Stapleton to be a sad fellow enough, I would humbly hop: 
that he don’t quite deserve hanging !”’ 

“Not perhaps so much as the Count himself,” replied Miss Ans» 
‘But hark! there’s another knock. And now, Mr. Stapleton, you » 
be pleased to resume your retreat in the closet, either to reflect on r 
offer, or to amuse yourself as on the previous occasion.” 

Dear teader, notwithstanding all my follies, weaknesses, Jerrem, 
Diddlerisms, etcetera, I would fain appear to you as a moderately dec: 
sort of fellow—a sort of “chevalier d’industrie,” but still hanest cor 
sidering ! 


“ As sunshine broken in a rill, 
ho’ turned astray is sunshine still.” 


But nevertheless it 1s to be admitted that scarcely had I returned to m; 
old quarters, and paid my respects to a little more of the eu de rie, th 
I was again at my post by the key hole. 

“ Belknap, my heart told me it was you,” said Mary as the visitor e 
tered. 

“Say that your heart is pleased at the fulfilment of its prophecy,” ©» 
turned a deep, but not unmusical voice, “and Belknap will acknowled:> 
himself its debtor.”’ 

“ And only then?” said the lady in a playful strain. “Alas! you a’ 
already deeply in its arrears—you promised to be here before.” 

“ And would have anticipated my promise,” replied the visitor, ‘‘b 
that wind and tide prevented me !” 

“Ha! you have been at sea then,”’ said Mary. 


“‘ Where else would you have me to be, when not here ?” returned the 
stranger. “‘How haveI wooed you, but as a sailor?—as one whos: 
home is on the ocean ?—who loves the liberty of the wide, wide seo” 
and who revels in storms and whirlwinds ?” 


“ And lightning! and thunder!” exclaiined Mary enthusiasticall; 
and the waves running mountains high! and the merry ship dancing be 
fore the musical roar of the hurricane! and the timbers groaning, and tl. 
masts straining! and the soul exulting and mingling with the wild dar’. 
ness and delight cf the elements!—O! Belknap, well may you sacrific’ 
the insipid calms and pleasures of the city, to scenes of such excitemer: 
and rapture as those !” 

“ And then with you to share them with me, Cicily !—with your bea’ 
ties to sublime sublimity—your heart to respond in throbs of ecstacy to m; 
own. O beloved one, what a glorious life were that !—what happiness 
—what!—” 


“ Speak not of happiness,” interrupted Miss Anson, who really seem- 
ed to feel what she said, and not to be sustaining an artificial character, 
“ speak not of happiness; it is a dull word, and expresses not the tumu!- 
tuous joy of ocean-lovers, whose feelings keep pace with the rushing 
winds and the rolling waters! Much, Belknap, as your absence disap- 
pointed me, I can excuse it in favor of such rivals as those !”’ 

“ And yet, dear as they are,” added Belknap, “they had me but i: 
part, for here my soul was still at anchor!” 

And thereon, a sound which followed, assured me that Mr. Belknap 
was just about as savage a fellow at kissing as his predecessor. 

“Come, come, Belknap,” resumed Mary, “the term of our interview is 
too brief to waste it in such vulgar dalliance.” 

‘“‘AVhat ! must I go so soon, then?” 

“You must—circumstances require it.” 

“« Love chides the sentence, lady.” 

* But then prudence guides it.” 

“O Cicily, what have souls like ours to do with prudence?” 

“What! because you are brave, would vou run your vessel on 1 
rock?” 


“Well, lady, be itso! But [had half forgot—here is the amount you 
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spoke of—(placing in Mary’s hand a little, and apparently well filled bead 
purse.) And now one song before we part.” 

“ Then let it be our own duet,”’ said Mary. 

“ Tt’s the one of all others I was about to propose,” returned Belknap. 

Whereon Mary sat down at a piano, which she fingered with a master 
hand, and as one who had music in her soul ; and then the lovers sang the 
following duet; the stranger better than well; Mary with a voice as 
sweet as ever warbled in concert to the melodious murmurings of Chinde- 
ra’s fairy Fountain. 

O LADY WILL YOU FLY WITH ME. 


HE. ~ 
“O! lady will you fly with me; 
My boat is by the shore ?"’ 
SHE. 
“QO! yes, tho’ “twere to die with thee, 
Amid the ocean’s roar !’’ 


HE. 
‘ But O! remember, lady love, 
No happy life is mine ‘"’ 
SHE. 
‘The more to go I’m ready love, 
To sooth these griefs of thine.”’ 


HE. 
‘‘ Bethink you there is danger love, 
In riding o’er the foam.” 
SHE. 
“To fear I am a stranger, love ; 
I'd choose no other home !”’ 


HE. 
‘But foes may be victorious, love, 
And slay you on my breast !”’ 
SHE. 
“OQ! ’twere a death most glorious, love ! 
’Tis thus I'd sink to rest!” 


HE. 
‘Should heaven our spirits sever, love ' 
O! would you curse your lot?’’ 


SHE. 
“I'd rather sleep for ever, love, 
Than wake where thou wert not !” 


HE. 
‘‘ Then, lady, lady, fly with me, 
My boat is by the shore!” 
SHE. 
“OQ! yes, tho’ 'twere to die with thee, 
Amid the ocean’s roar!’’ 


Another tender scene, which was closed with a parting kiss, follow- 
ed; then the stranger took his leave, and I was again alone with Miss 
Anson. 

“No doubt you think my lips are love’s common, Mr. Stapleton,” said 
Mary. 

“T must confess,” I replied, “ that you are got so chary of them as 
they appear to deserve.” 

‘I don’t know that,” she returned, with an effort ata smile. “ The 
sheep who venture on them, have to pay well for their pasturage. But 
did you know my sailor lover ?”’ 

“I did not, lady.” 

“« Are you sure of that ?”’ 

“ His face v@s turned from me, madam; but I have no recollection 
of his voice or person.” 

“Tt may be so, and is very probable,” said the lady; “‘ but he has 
cause to remember you, nevertheless.”’ 

‘Indeed! Pray who is he ?” 

“Nay, I am not so sure myself, further than that I believe him to be a 
yet greater villain even than the generality of his sex.” 

“Faith, madam, I thought, for all you told me of your feelings in ge- 
neral, that you loved him,” said I. 

“So I do love him—adore him,” said Miss Anson. 
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« As the sea dog dots 
Upon the emall sweet fry that round him floats." 


But otherwise, I could have wished that my cheek evolved poison, for 
his sake. You stare at me; but why are you confounded? Was he 
not here to debase me, if he could? Was he not eloquent for my de- 
struction? Would he not induce Lady Cicily Manners to be a sea- 
robber’s companion and courtezan? Further, I tell you that his enthu- 
siasm was an affectation—that he wooed me thus, merely because he 
thought he wooed me to my humor—and that, maugre his seeming no- 
bleness and generosity, he is a cruel, cold-hearted, and mercenary cai- 
tiff! But what say you tomy proposal?” 

Leaving other feelings out of the question, Miss Anson,” I replied, 
‘“‘T have this great objection toit. Your beauty might be dangerous to 
my repose !”” 

“QO fie, cousin,”’ she returned, playfully. “But never mind that.— 
Knowing that I am somewhat of a devil, you will never run the hazard 
of worshipping me as an angel; and the charms, that are only skin deep, 
will soon cease to perplex you! Besides, you shall have wealth to in- 
demnify you for the wounds of Cupid! Come, what say you?” 

And I was about to reply, when another knock interrupted us. 

‘“‘ That’s the Count,” said Mary, ‘‘ whom, unseen, you-must listen to, 
for the amusement sake.”’ 

And again poor Tom was at the key hole, not forgetting the eu de vie. 

Delauney ‘had changed his dress, and would have looked as spruce 
as ever only for a cut over the eye-brow, and a swelled jaw. 

‘*‘ Ha! so you have returned at last,’ said Miss Anson as he en- 
tered. ‘‘ What in the name of the seven sleepers detained you?” 

* T have gone ver soon, mi ladi,” answered the Count; “ and I have 
come ver soon—But Mon Dieu, ven I tink of noting, I shall meet vit 
—vit—ha !—ha !—vot you call him ven you shall fall, and break your 
neck?” 

“ An acci.tent.” 

“* Oui! Oui! dat is him! Morbleu I ave met vit de leetle accident 
as shall ’ave keep me all so long.” 

“Why, you have surely been fighting,’’ exclaimed Miss Anson. 
“Good heavens, now that I look at your face, what has befallen 
you ?” 

“ Ah! Mon Dieu, miladi—begar, I have befallen mineself—von, two 
tree, seven, ten stairs. Parbleu, I shall tink I have all come in Ieetle 
pieces, ven I find myself at de bottom.” 

“QO! it was cnly a falldown stairs, then! I trust the bones, at least of 

your corsets, have escaped uninjured ! 

“ My corsets !” exclaimed the Count, evidently a little huffed. “ My 
corsets—ha!—ha! Its ver fine—dam fine—ha'—ha! But I have not 
break no bone of my corsets ; because, Mon Dieu, I never have vear 
him evare so much as yon leetle bit at all.” 


“Well,” said Miss Anson, “did you deliver my note to Mr. Sta- 


pleton ?” 


“ Oui, miladi, I have deliver him ver good ;—an’ den he open him 
and say, ‘O! dam! I shall not come near her—she is von diabd/e in del 
petticoat !”’ 

“ He did!” 

“ Evare word, mi ladi. An’ den I say, ha! ha! sare; vot you 
mean by von diabdle in de petticoat?” 

“T mean your cousin,” he say; “ 'caase, morblew! she is von dam 
rogue.”” 

| “Eh bien,” den say I; “ dat is ver good, and you shall cat evare 
word of him ven you ave not beg me of de pardon!” 

“T shall not beg of him von leetle bit,” he say den. 

‘“‘ Den you shall fight,” I say. 

‘“ Point du tout,” say he. , 

“ Fie le villane,” say I. “ And den I shall kick him;—an’ den‘ he 
shall run ;—and den, by gar, I shall*knock him down de stairs; and den, 
Mon Dieu, 1 shall fall down mineself; and dat is evare ting as I shall 
know about him.” 

‘He must be a great coward then,” said Mary. 

‘ Ver much, miladi !—von grande poltroon! Mon Drew, he shalt 
make me laugh all de same as evare ting, ven I have see him run 
down stairs.” 

“ Count,” said Miss Anson, “ when you have told as many lies as 
you think necessary, I will tell you one truth that may startle you!’" 

“ Eh, bien ' I shall vish to know him!” 
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“It is simply this—Mr. Stapleton has been here, and told me all !”’ 

Diable !—Ha!—Monsieur Stapletong here! Vell, if he have tell | 
you all, he shall say how ave make him skip about.all so like as ven he | 
shall be von lcetle dam ring-tail monkey. Have he tell you dat, 
miladi?” 

“Yes; that—cvery thing ; and we have made an arrangement which | 
you may suspect the nature of.’’ 

“ Ha !—Vot you say, Madame?” 

-“* it matters but little to you, Count,” returned Miss Anson. 
sufficient for me to say that you and I must soon part company.” 

Delauney who had heretofore been sitting, now started to his feet and 
stood with his back to me and facing Miss Anson, who was reclining on | 
the sofa. 

“ Madame, you say ve shall part ?”’ 

“T do!” 

“‘ And dat Monsieur Stapletong shall come in mine place?” 

* Probably.” 

“ Den, by gar I shall speak evare ting all ovare de town! 
him in de papares! Diable! I shall go mad!” 

““ Not quite mad, perhaps,” said Miss Anson very calmly, “ but if you 
hecome an informer you shall certainly go to the States Prison. You | 
know, Delauncy, that in the play you mention, the best of the game | 
‘would be in my own hands!” 

**T know him ver well, Madame, but I shall not care, ’cause ven I have 
ose you, [have lose evare ting! Ah, Mon Dieu, dis am too dam bad!” | 

“Delauney, you are a fool !” 

«I know him, lady!” | 

«« Your ejectment is the consequence of your love-making.”’ 

“(I know him, lady. But shall not Monsieur Stapletong make love | 
too 9” 

“T think it probable.” 

“So shall I, for he cannot help him; Mon Dieu I have try to help 
him mine self ; but de more I try, de more I shall not be able !”’ 

“ And therefore we part, Delauney, s0 you may prepare to expose 
me.”’ 

‘shall not do him, Madame! I say him ven I shall no more mean 
him as fly! I shall first tear mine heart from mine breast and throw him 
to the dogs! But I shall do von odare ting as is vorse yet. Lady, I 
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have love you—I have love you more as I love heaven! I have try_not 
to say so; but I could not help hint! I have see you laugh at me; but 
so long as I might listen to your voice and look at your beauty, I care_net 
No, I care not for him though you shall kick and curse_me.. But 


| more as dat I vill not do to please you,” 


“ You will not, sir?" 

“T cannot lady!” 

‘“‘T am sorry for you, Delauncy, because I perceive you are more of a 
man than I heretofore took you for; but you shall have an even half 
of our spoils to indemnify you for— !" 

‘“‘ Name him not, lady—I love gold so vell as odare men; but shall ‘not 
sell heaven forhim. Say again ve shall part. Say so, and look me in the 


eye, the vay I shall know you mean him !” 


The lady did so. 

‘‘ Then it shall be in death !’* resumed Delauney in a slow determined 
voice, “ for if I cannot live vith you, none odare must!” 

And while he was yet speaking he drew forth a little pistol, the fellow 
of the one I had taken from him in the morning, and presented it at Miss 


| Anson, who immediately rose from the table with a scornful smile_on 
’ her countenance, and defied him to fire. 


And the chances are a thousand to one that the worthy Monsieur 
Count Delauney would have taken the lady at her word, and thus"given 


| the worms a banquet that appeared too rich for a monarch, were it not 


for the simple fact, that ere the fastidious madman had time to bring his 
barrel to bea: with sufficient accuracy on the heart of his intended vic- 


| tim, a tremendous blow on the side of the head left him senseless on the 


floor, and the contents of his pistol in one of the legs of the piano. 


It need scarcely be added that (waving all ceremony) Mr. Stapleton 
had entered the apartment in the nick of time, and that the blow afore- 


| said was from his own red right hand, for be it known that the genius 


of the immortal Fuller of Ann street had rendered the youth aforesaid 
highly respectable in the use of such knock-down argumeats. 
————— 

> In the Senate of this State, the majerity,(a majority of one), have 
shown no magnanimity certainly, by erasing from the journal the very 
courteous letter of Gov. Seward’s, in which he explained his reasons for 
signing a bill which he doos not approve, passed by the present Logisla- 
ture. 
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From Tait's Magzine. 
THE SONG OF JANUARY. 


Come hearkene toe mee, loteby toe ye, 

Chaunte ye songes of moine pleasaunte femyle : 

Moun bee youre fennes whi! garnishe oure gle, 

Mirthlesse ment benizon fyttefullie. f 
Johannes: Prior of Broomwicham. 


I. 

He is gonc—the Year !—I am free! am free ! 
To revel again in my majesty. 
At the hour of his birth 1 hastened forth 
From my tal halls in the gelid north, 
And the sun lovked pale at each frozen gem! 
On my own imperial diadem :— 

For he hath small power with me. 


And I pranked it rare, for I chilled the skies, 
And the crowded hearths of the human styes, 
And blistered with kibes both the Scholar and Sage, 
And stopped the thin blood in the veins of Age. 
And I pinched the Queen in her chair of state, 
And perished a miser by empty grate, 

So hungry for riches was he! 





And I whipt through their rags to the couch of the poor, 
While they dreamed they were spurned from their own wretched 
And I silenced the voice of the choristers—all, [ door. 
The ingle-side cricket, and the dog in the hall ; 

For none shall compete with the glee 
Of the double-faced Wizard who deigns to appear, 

And swaddle the limbs of the infant year. 


Il. 

He ‘3s gone—the Year! He is dead! is dead! 
To ihe tomb of past ages gathered— 
I will pile him a cairn of drifted snow, 
And chain up the water-fall’s headlong flow, 
While the North flings a thousand rockets up, 
And the wassailers drain the deep cordial cup 

And replenish it merrily 


Then revel again; I will bite the toes 

Of the pulpited priest; and tweak his nose. 

I will blister and gash his hearers’ lips, 

And bury sharp pangs in the laborer’s hips. 

The brooks I will charm, and harden the field, 

Till the plough-share bright may not burrow concealed, 
Though so valiant a knight is he. 


I will burn your Yule logs, and with light arabesque 
All your windows will furnish ; and figures grotesque 
{ will hang from your eaves: and your boards shall be burdened 
With all that is choicest, then I shall be guerdoned, 
For, who half so jolly can be, 
As the double-faced Wizard who deigns to appear, 
And swaddle the limbs of the infant year ? 


a 


Jewisn Grnerosity.—The following details from a Hamburg paper 
run pleasingly counter to the popular idea concerning the cupidity of the 
‘‘ Jewish nation :’’— Herr Solomon Heine, the rich Israelite banker of 
our town, who has so often distinguished himself by his patriotism and 
beneficence, has just afforded two additional proofs of liberality which 
deserve to be generally published. The Lutheran church of the parish 
in which M. Heine pa being in a very tottering condition, and the 
Lutheran parishioners not possessing, or not being able to contribute, the 
neces unds to secure its thorough repair, it was resolved that a col- 
lection should be made throughout the parish, without religious distinction. 
The deputation intrusted with the task of making the collection presented 
themselves first at M. Heine’s With the list which was still ‘a virgin 
page.’ ‘Gentlemen, (said the banker) I shall contribute to the repairs of 
your church with the utmost pleasure; but I can by no means accept the 
honor you offer me of inscribing my name at the head of the list. Go to 
Herr von Bauer, the richest of your own parishoners, and entreat him to 
head the subscription; whatever he gives, I shall give the same.” The 
deputation followed this counsel, and Herr von Bauer, perceiving that the 
requisite sum was 30,000 current marks (about £2,000) subscribed with 
splendid liberality for half that amount. The deputation having again 
presented themselves before Herr Heine, that gentleman immediately 
handed them an order upon his cashier for a like sum, thus completing at 
once the entire subscription, and exonerating the poorer parishoners 
from the necessity of a single farthing of outlay. Another splendid in- 
stance of Herr Heine's generosity was afforded a week or two previously, 
under the following circumstances :—An individual named , the 
head of one of the oldest commercial houses in Hamburg, called on Herr 
Heine, and solicited a loan to cover a liability for an accepted bill to the 
amount of 33,000 marks (about £2,000). He complained to Herr Heine 
that if this bill was protested both he and his partners, with their nume- 
rous families, would be ruined, and entreated the banker, to convince him- 
self of the accuracy of his representations by inspecting the books of the 
house. The banker entered his chief clerk's office for a moment, and 
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then accompanied T to his own house. There he satisfied himself 
by an examination in detail of the actual position of T "s affairs, re- 
proached him slightly for his imprudence in compromising the greater 
part of his fortune by an hazardous speculation, and afterwards handed 
him a paper folded in the form of a letter, using these words, — Take this 
paper; it is all I am able to do for you at present.’ The banker then 
withdrew hurriedly, as if greatly pressed by business. We need scarcely 
say, that T immediately tore open the letter, when, to his utter as- 
tonishment and delight, he found therein his own acceptance for 33,000 
marks noted with the words, ‘ Pay at your leisure. —S. Heing.’” 
eR 











Kissine 1n Russta—This is the national salate—in universal 
vogue from remote antiquity—rather a greeting than a caress—de- 
rived equally from religious feeling and from oriental custom. Fa- 
thers and sons kiss—old Generals with rusty moustachios kiss— 
whole regiments kiss. The Emperor kisses his officers. On a re- 
viewing day there are almost as many kisses as shots exchanged. 
If a Liliputian corps de cadets have earned the imperial approval, 
the Imperial salute is bestowed upon the head boy, who passes it on 
with a hearty report to his neighbour, he in his turn to the next, 
and so on, till it has been diluted through the whole juvenile body. 
If the Emperor reprimand an officer unjustly, the sign of restora- 
tion to favour as well as the best atonement is—a kiss. One of the 
bridges in Petersburgh is to this day called the Potzalui Most, or 
_ Bridge of Kisses, in commemoration of Peter the Great, who, hav- 
| ing in a fit of passion unjustly degraded an officer in face of his 
| whole regiment, kissed the poor man in the same open way upon the 
| next public oceasion on this very bridge. Ona holiday or jour de 
| fete the young and delicate mistress of a house will not only kiss all 
| her maid-servants, but all her men-servants too, and, as I have men- 
| tioned before, if the gentleman venture not above her hand, she will 
| stoop and kiss his cheek. As for the Russian father of a family, 

his affection knows no bounds; if he leave his cabinet d'affaires ten 
| times in the course of the murning and enter his lady’s saloon above, 
he kisses all his family when he enters, and again when he leaves 


the room: sometimes, indeed, so mechanichally, that, forgettin 
whether he has done it or not, he goes a second round to make a 
sure. To judge also from the number of the salutes, the matrimo- 
nial bond in these high circles raust be one of uninterrupted felicity 
—a gentleman scarcely enters or leaves the room without kissing 
his wife either on forehead, cheek, or hand. Remarking upon this 

to a lofty-looking creature who received connubial demonstrations 

| with a rather suspicious sang-froid, she replied:—‘* Oh! ca ne veut 

| rien dire—pour moi, je voudrais tout autant etre battue qu’embasse 

| par habitude.” 

| a eee 

From Howitt’s Student Life in Germany. 


DRINKING CUSTOMS OF STUDENT LIFE, 
| ANCIENT AND MODERN. 




















The Germans never despised their cups. Tacitus, in his time, 
said of them—* To drink day and night brings disgrace to no one.” 
Tacitus might, in truth, have said pretty much the same of his own 
people. If in the beginning they mixed their wine with water, this 
is not to be taken as the fact in an after period. Who does not re- 
collect the son of Cicero, the most celebrated drinker of his time, 
with whose exploits in tippling scarcely the Germans could match 
themselves, stout drinkers as they were? It is well known that the 
ancient Germans transacted their most important affairs when they 
were elate with Bacchus, and reconsidered them, the next day with 
a sober understanding. This custom they retained, in many places, 
during the Middle Ages, and this was the case in the free city of 
Bremen. _ Wine and song have maintained their standing in every 
true Brotherhood, and this still continues to be the practice in Ger- 
many. This ancient German custom then, least of all could be ex- 
pected to be abandoned in Burschendom, and their songs are, for the 
most part, sung Over the cup. 

We may here find a place for some words of Schluck’s persiflage 
on the Burschen-Comment. 

“ The songs which are sung by the Commerses are called Bursch- 
~ songs, and besides the students, nobody may sing them—since 
they, 

1. Are only composed in honor of the studentship; and, 

2. Are chiefly composed in Latin, as the language belonging to 
the learned.” 

(This is no longer the case. Latin songs become daily rarer; yet 
some still remain‘in use, as— Mihi est propositum.) 

“Should a Knote dare to sing a student song, he is to be ell 
cudgeled; not so much on account of the excellence of the song, as 
on account of the audacity of the Philistine, pres»ming to desecrate 
songs sacred to the students, especially as it is impossible that he 
can have so much feeling as to appreciate the elegance and beauty of 
such songs.” 

As the oceasions on which men sing are very different, it is natu- 
ral that the contents of the songs should be so too. Some contain— 

Firstly, —An incitement to joy. Amonget these I reckon “Up 
Brothers, let us joyful be ,” or, an Exhortation to Friendship, as that 
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The Bursch his ornament doth bear, | 
Which him such brings, 

The sword whieh a fearful air 
Upon his left side swings. 

As Bursch, when through the town he stirs, 
Tajestic in all eyes, i 

The sparks they lighten round his spurs, 
And fire crossways flics. . 


What careth he, though hole there be, 
Upon his elbow now ; 

The jolly Bursch remaineth he, 
Before whom all must bow. 


But woe to thee! if on his course 
In perfumed garb thou rub ; 

He'll curse thee for Pomatum-horse, 
And threaten with his club. 


For friends still beats his heart so warm, 
He feels their grief and care ; 

For them he wields his mighty arm, 
Nor would his own life spare. 


Whoever saw him shrink a-back, 
Or do a coward decd? 

Shame on him he would never take, 
Though kingdoms were the meed. 


They saw how in the battle-shock 
His flashing sword he drew: 
They saw how from its sweep, like smoke, 
e slaves before him flew. 
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Courage in danger and distress 
Is aye the conquering plan: 

Ay, though all hell upon him press, 
He’ll show himself a man! 


Hears he of Hermann’s spirit proud, 
Of his high deeds the fame, 

His German blood warns him aloud— 
** Be worthy of the name!” 


He drinks the German vine-juice bright, 
And German feels and great; 

In his right arm dwells giant might, 
And freedom’s his estate. 


Then live hoch! every German man 
Who thinks and speaks as he ; 

But they who falsehood basely plan, 
Extinguished may they be! 


Weighs care upon his heart’s repose, 
He takes his pipe so dear, 

And as the Knaster fumes and glows, 
All troubles disappear. 


He is a Bursch,—lives sans facon, 
Him all their friends may deem ; 

His heart is good, although we own 
At times it different seem. 


Fair maids he wishes free from wrongs. 
With joy to their life’s goal ; 

And lauds them still in all his songs, 
With all his heart and soul. 


See! though all glasses empty stand, 
Fall jugs to us appeal; 

So send the wine from hand to hand, 
And drink the Bursch’s weal. 


Already from the jug’s full flood 
To glass the wine doth flow, 
And to our worthy Brotherhood, 

We’ll sound this hearty hoch ! 


Baden I eall my Fatherland, 
As life I prize its weal ; 
Therefore I wear the Baden Band, 
And guard with hand and steel. 


Fourthly,—Others are drinking songs: as “‘Crambambuli, that is 
the title;” or “When carousing I shall die;” “The year is g 
the brown beer thrives ;” ‘ Bring me blood of noble vines;” “T 
dearest sweetheart that I have ;” “I have throughout the forenoon 
long ;” “I and my dear bottle;” “Now sing in dulei jubilo;” ox 
that maiden song, in which the maiden is drunk for, while he who 
empties most measures is declared the conqueror, and entitled to 
marry the maiden; while the rest cry and chorus, 


He’s done it stout, he’s done it stout, 
So will not he be laughed right out, 


| And the maiden, who all the while is perfectly unconscious of thes? 
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proceedings, and has given no consent to them, is declared to be won, 
and is pronounced whe the beloved of the victor. Ah, poor maid- 
en! so wouldst thou, not out of love, but truly contrary to thy will, 
be thrown into the arms of a drunkard! : : 

This maiden song is now, to the honor of the studentship, quite 
out of use: yet Zackaria describes such a scene as common in the 
days of his Renommist. 


And therefore filled he with beer that mighty glass, 
Aud drank it off the first unto that fair endearing— 

A maiden yet whose name had scarcely met his hearing. 
He held in hand, as sceptre, the solid room-door key, 
Thus acted he as chief, and to his realm gave he 

A sacred law, unpausing the measured draught to end ; 
And oft his judge’s arm let the heavy key descend. 
Woe unto him who then this law as rebel brake, 

When he that thunder-word pro pena, to him spake. 
Then must another measure his luckless throat o’erflow, 
Or stood he in great danger the damsel to forego. 


* But now, ye Brothers—hoch ! and let Selinda live. 

Vivat Selinda, hoch ! with roughest throats now roar, 

Vivat Selinda, hoch! cry mightily once more ! ; : 

Shout for the third time—hoch !”—the very room did quiver, 

And on the long wet table the glasses ring and shiver. ~ 

As in old Homer's story, upon the Trojan plain, _ 

Mars, like ten thousand men, sent forth a cry of pain, 

Till the whole army trembled, with rock, and hill, and valley, 

So trembled now this chamber with thjs Studenten sally. 

Then Torf her lovely countenance with such a beauty draws, 

That each one swearing gave a thundering applause. 

The Renommist then cried—who inly now grew warmer— 

Here I myself must choose her—I choose her for my charmer. 

“ The fiend thou dost ?” said Torf, right loath to give her o’er, 

But Rauf bold strait defied him to twenty choppins more. 

Torf yielded up the contest—strength did his hope betray, 

And Leipsic’s crown was thus from the faint-heart drunk away. 
The Renowmist. 


Certain songs belong to the conclusion of a Commers, or drinking 
meeting. With the last song, the glasses are turned upside down 
according to the old song, and the brother revellers wish each other 
a good night. 

I take my dear glass in my hand, 
And bear it to the Underland. 


I fetch again my glass so dear, 
And hold to th’ right and to th’ left ear. 


My glass unto my mouth set I, 
And drain it to the bottom dry. 
The right thing to the glass do we, 
What was above must under be. 
The glass must walk the land O! 
From one to th’ other hand O! 

He who in drinking or singing shoots a buck—that is, has broken 
the rule—must pro pana, or in other words as a penalty, empty an 
extra choppin or two. He who often associates himself with a Com. 
mers, is called a Commers-brother. 





Give us a prime good glass, so will our praise be ample, 

Only be’t not too scant a sample ; 

For when on wine I must decide 

With mouth right full I'd have ittried. "9 ; {Goethe's Faust. 
So thought the German students in earlier times, and so think they 
still. Drinking had reached a dreadful height in the Middle Ages, 
and many laws were passed, but in vain, to put a check on the mad. 
ness. It was the same amongst the Burschen, who carried it toa 
most incredible extent. At the time that those students who were 
the best drinkers, were most regarded amongst their fellows in the 
universities, a Westphalian studying in Halle, made a visit to a coun- 

n who was studying at Jena. The Jena student, to shew his 

friend that he understood life, immediately on the first evening, call- 
ed all his companions together, and they all drank to the welcome 
visiter so strongly in beer and wine, that on the following morning 
he had hardly slept out the effects of it before twelve o’clock. 


Scarcely had he dressed and dispatched his dinner, when he was | 


/H ooden cans in heaven 
anew conducted to the drinking place. Thus the revel continned for | ik bateatih 


eight days in succession, when he travelled back to Halle. After 
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his return he related many strange things of the mode ef life of his | 


countrymen in Jena, and always added—“ Children,—it is very cu- 
rious in Jena,—there is no forenoon there.” 

Such madness is now gone by; yet, ever and anon, there are stu- 
dents who might boldly challenge the gentlemen of the old school to 
a trial at toping, if they would rise out of their graves to it. Beer is 
the general beverage of the students, and as the best sorts of the 
same, as the Bavarian, and the formerly celebrated Heidelberg beer, 
are not strong, the health of the consumer, even in a long-continued 
course, is not injured by it, as it is in other universities, where, 
through the want of beer, wine and spirits are drunk. Beer, at the 
same time, is the cheapest liquor, and on that account is liked by the 
Student not less than by the common man, amongst whom it is equal- 
ly the custom todrink much. In one year, when the choppin (pint) 
of beer cost one-third of a penny, or, about half the usual price, a 
coachman achieved a most extraordinary feat in drinking. Some 
students promised, to pey for a hundred choppins if he would drink 
it with only short intervals. He accepted the offer, and had all the 
hundred measures set in arowona bench. He drank the first, 
walleed slowly to the end of the hall and back, drank off the second, 
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“He has followed his own fancy 
In the Low German are some fifty other phrases on the same 








and so on till finding not another drop, he said quietly to the land- 
lord~-** So, now let me have just another choppin for my money.” 
The students drink generally beer at their Kneips, and if this is 

done in the open air, a large company is accustomed to pile up the 
emptied jugs into a pyramid. 

Not by trophies, marbled over, 

Will posterity discover 

What we brothers here have done ; 
But of triumph our memorial, 
These drained pitchers in their glory all, 
Pile, a pyramid of fun! { Haug. 
At Commers, and on other festive occasions, are also frequently 

drunk wine, or ardent glee-wine and punch. It is a very ancient 
custom, amongst drinkers, that the glasses must be emptied after 
certain and manifold practices and prescriptions. Horace describes 
a similar wont in his time, where the drinkers are accustomed to 
elect a king, who presided on the occasion. Such rules are now be- 
come quite voluminous amongst the students, and are collected into 
their so-called Beer-Comment. This, therefore, contains the guid- 
ing laws of the Beer-Court. We will give this Beer-Comment at the 
end of the volume, as an example of the elaborate style into which 
this old and deep-rooted custom of German student-life has come. to 
be carried out. Strange as it may appear to other nations, it is 2 
custom in Germany, old as the universities themselves, and as our 
object is to probe to the very bottom of Student-life, and give a full 
and faithful portraiture of it, those of our sober readers who may 
not think these very wise or commendable laws, may, having read 
the rest of the book, there close it, without perusing this Beer- 
Code. We annex a colleetion of all the phrases which the Germans 
employ to clothe in a tolerable garb of decorum that dreamy condi- 
tion into which Bacchus frequently throws his votaries. These 
modes of expression were collected by Lichtenberg, and a few only 
have been added to them. 


HIGH GERMAN. 
He is a tout 
He has daubed himself 


He scents wine 
He has got a shot 


He is shot through He has a rattle 

He has got a blow He has a ditto 

He has gota touch He has round feet 

He has got a Jesuit He has leaned toe far ever 

He has got too much He is star-blind thick 

He is tipsy He — after the brandy bottle 
He is foggy He has lamed his tongue 

He has got a saintish look He is as full as a bagpipe 

He has a dizziness He is lost 


He is inspired 

He is ful 

He takes a Bauer for an earth bear 
His head is heavy 

He has dim eyes 

He is not right in the upper story 
He has glass eyes 


He is covered 

He sees two suns 

He is thick as le-hail 

He goes as ifall the houses were his 
He is totally away 

He sails with full sails 

He leans against the shutter 


He rocks He is poodle thick 
He has something in the roof He has his tally 
He is fall and furious He has his part 


He has his load 
He has been in a good spet 
He has something in his head 


He can’t spit over his beard 
He makes a pas frise 
He is thick 


He has enough He has had too much of a good 
He has got a bag-wig thing 

He has drunk a g!ass too much He has been in his cups 

He has pept inte the g'ass too deep He has something in the top - 

He is illumina‘ed He is cat thick 

He staggers He has washed himself 


Has tongue is too heavy 
He can’t nft his tongue any more 


He has drammed himself 
He has done it pretty well 


He floats He has taken good care of himself 
He makes crosses He has a giddiness 
He is sated He can scarcely stammer 


He has Moses’ tongue 
He is up to his throat full He is led about 

He has made isimself a beard He is under the table 

He goes in a flourish He takes a church-spire for a tooth- 
He is well blessed pick 

He is loaded awry He has armed himself with a sword 
He has made himself black He has sprinkled his nose 

His house is haunted He has endowed himself 


He tacks about They have buried him 

He cau’t keep his legs He is hail-blind full 

He is funny He stares like a stuck calf 

He is well drunk He looks like a duck in thunder 
He has been present He is be-kneipt 

He is ready He is split 

He is off He doesn’t come home alone 

He is away He brings Geiselbrecht with him 
He is happy He falls off. 


He takes the sky for a bass viol 
He sees the letters double 

He is as thick as heaven-hail 
He is dull and full 


He is a drunken swine 

He is in dulci jubilo ‘ 
He has chopped beyond the line 
He is tufted 

He cannot walk in the line. 


subject. 
We close this selection to-day with another famous drinking song. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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Then Noah answered, as he stood, 
“ Dear Lord, this water smacks not good. 
Therefore I, poor old man, would fain 
Some different kind of drink obtain, 

Since that there hath been drowned therein 
All sinful beasts, and men of sin.”’ 


To Paradise, God stretched his hand, 

And gave him thence a vine-stock grand ; 
He gave him counsel good and right, 

Said, “Tend thou this with all thy might.” 
He him instructed,—so, and so,— 

Till Noah’s joy no bounds did know. 


Both wife and child did Noah call, 

His servants and his house-folks all. 

He planted vineyards all about— 

For, trust me, Noah was no lout; 

Built cellars then, and pressed the wine, . 
And tunned it into hogsheads fine. 


Old Noah was a pious man ; 

Soon to a row his barrels ran. 

To God’s high praise he drained each cask, 
Nor deemed it, faith, a heavy task. 

He drank, thereafter, as appears, 

Three hundred yet and fifty years. 


A knowing man thence see it will, 

That wine well used, can do no ill. 

And farther,—that no Christian more 
Into his wine will water pour,— 

Because there hath been drowned therein, 
All sinful beasts, and men of sin. 





REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 





From Colburn’s New Monthly for January. 


A STORY OF GALVANISM. 


What is’t ye do? 
A deed without a name.— Skakspeare. 

The doctor turned his chair to the fire, placed his negus upon the 
mantelpiece, and laying his one leg over the other, began remarking the 
very great change that a year’s study at the metropolitan schools had 
made in my appearance, and how manly and strong-looking I had grown 
since [I left his quiet surgery down at Linnfield. 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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After a little desultory discourse in this way, “Ah,” said he, “how 


different is a student’s life now-a-days from when I walked old Guy’s!— 
Bless me, you have men lecturing now upon subjects that were not | 10" 


dreamt of at that time ; and then how commonplace has become every 
incident in your lives! None ofthe wild adventures—none of that mys 
tery that used to make men tremble, while their eyes followed the young 
doctor as one who walked among the dying by day and among the dead 
by night—one to whom the lazarhouse and the charnelhouse were equal- 
ly familiar,—who consorted fearlessly with the plague-stricken, and 
held unhallowed communion with the tenants of the grave. And then 
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his gloves, a roll of MSS or another volume. He used to walk about 
with long rapid steps, having his eyes fixed, looking out right before 
him, his thin lips every now and then quivering as if he were talking in- 
ternally. His manner was most winning and gentlemanlike ; his voice 
rich and musical: in fact, his presence wherever he went commanded 
deep and immediate respect. And yet, though all the students admir- 
ed, and some envied him, till he became acquainted with me he had no 
companion ; they all loved to talk with him about the wards or lecture- 
rooms,—in- fact he was the leading man among them, at all their sci- 
entific societies. Yet, apart from study, no one seemed disposed to con- 
sider him a desirable friend, and in conseqnence he was always to be 
seen alone, moving about as I have described him., His designation 
and talents were all that were known of him,—who were his con- 
nexions, or where he stayed no one ever knew or inqiired, and so little 
did they trouble themselves about him, that his name wasalways simply, 
Jones, except when he wrote it himself. 

But the place to see him was the literary and scientific societies that 
were then so numerous among the students; there was he to be found 
propounding and arguing in favor of his visionary theories, carrying 
away even his opponents by the fervid and passionate eloquence with 
which he advocated their truth;—at one time dazzling them by # 
brilliant flood of the wildest poetry, anon cutting them by rapid thrusts 
of intellectual (he never stooped to personal) satire, and immediately 
building up fabrics of most intricate argumentation, of which though 
they might perceive, they could not point out or express the fallacy. 

It was at one of these meetings that I first became acquainted with 
him. J had just done reading a paper proposing a theory to account 
for the motion of the fluid in the absorbent vessels (the anatomy and 
physiology of this system was then all the rage) and my ears were stil 
tingling with the applause which followed, and which I could see he 
had been the first to raise, when he crossed the room, and watching an 
rete while somebody was stating objections to my opinions, seat- 

himself beside me, shook me warmly by the hand, and entered 
into a whispered conversation on the subject of my paper, twisting and 
turning my views, and proposing new ideas with a rapidity which as- 
tonished me, and yet all the while never losing one word of what the 
speaker was saying, for he had hardly ceased moving his lips when 
he sprang to his feet and entered into a complete and masterly refuta- 
tion of all my opponent had uttered, taking up my views, and resting 
them on anew basis of his own, and defending them with an originality 
and force that struck every one of the hundreds in the hall, with the 
most absorbing interest and attention. I was listening with astonish- 
ment and delight, when on a sudden, taking advantage of an ignorance 
the last speaker had betrayed of the sciences of hydrostatics and hy- 
draulics, and errors consequent thereupon, he launched away into & 
current of the most cutting, yet delicate ridicule, till I could see the 
other’s face rivalling his own in paleness. 


We left the hall together, and walked to the end of the street, where 
he turned to take leave, observing that his way lay in a particular direc- 
I told him it coincided with my own; he appeared surprised, 





| but took my arm instantly, and we moved on, and so completely charm- 
- ed was I with his conversation, that I walked a good way beyond the 


your studies themselves,—yow dry and uninteresting are your medical | 


sciences become now ! 
chemistry, physiology, electricity, and the rest, in my young days? There 
was poetry in philosophy thea,—but it is gone, all dissipated now—tled, 
with the mighty names that were mingled with it, receiving and giving 
splendor—the Hunters, Franklin, Watt, Lavoisier, Jenner—well, well!” 


Where is the romance that used to hang about | 


Thus did the worthy old man run on, till I saw him warming into a | 


story-telling humor. 


I put no obstacle in the way of this consummation, | 


and in a miaute or so, with a slight movement of his person, so as to | 


com himself into a narrative attitude, he began. 

“IT remember I had a fellow-student once, a most singular being; the 
name he went by was Elias Johns, spelling it with an H,—you may 
think from this that he was a Jew, and I could hardly help entertaining 
the same impression myself at first, but on knowing him better, I soon 
found out my mistake. Indeed, I never saw any thing so absolutely 
unjewish as his appearance. He was a tall, very slender, and narrow- 
shouldered person, with a considerable stoop, and that too not directly 
forward, but somewhat away to one side. His hands were long, thin, 
and the whitest I ever saw on a man; his hair was of a very light flaxen, 
his eyes deep blue ; and they had such an absent, wild, dreamy, mystic 
sort of an expression,—I can’t find a proper word for it, but you can 
fancy, I suppose, what I mean. His features were sharp, thin, and as 
white as paper, but most decidedly intellectual. I never saw such a 
bloodless countenance—even his lips hardly presented any relief to the 
unvarying pale of his complexion. His forehead was very expansive, 


and marked with many small wrinkles, and with his large light brows | 


was perpetually twitching and moving about, as his thoughts appeared 
to change. He wore black guaiters mt shoes, a suit of black a long 
black surtout over it, reaching down below the knees, a broad low hat, 
ae round it, and a slender ebony cane, with a small gold 
head. This last he used to under one arm, having generally a 
book under the other, and his clasped behind him, carrying either 


door of my lodgings before I was aware. Ever after that we were bo- 
som friends. [I was somewhat of a visionary then myself, till an early 
love affair and a few uphill struggles in life sobered me—ah! (here the 
doctor sighed). As we became more intimate, however, I began to be 
more fully alive to the singularities of his character. 


He was, in short, a philosophical enthusiast,—science mad, if E 
might use the expression! and his particular hallucination was electri- 
city, with its collaterals, galvanism, and the sciences of heat and light. 
This was the root of all his theories and dreams, as it was the keystone 
to the splendid arch of his acquirements;—to throw light upon this sci- 
ence, and to illustrate his views of it, he had studied almost all others. 
Astronomy, physic, mathematics, physiology, and, above all, chemistry. 
These he had studied in every sense of the word, if an ardent and en- 
thusiastic devotion to a subject, and a day and night application car 
be called study. Of the Latin and Greek languages, he acquired an 
intimate, though not critical knowledge, by hunting through works 
of the middle ages, puzzling his brains for real scientific truths, under 
the mythic dreams of the alchymists. As for the classics and the other 
sciences, besides his favorites, he used to consider them as follies, fit 
for women and boys, and altogether unworthy of a moment’s attention, 
from a man who felt within him the workings of sterling talent. He 
had been considered a very dull boy,—he told me, in fact, he was fully 
ten years old before he could read a sentence of the English language; 
afterwards, however, he got on better ; but when a medical education 
began to open up to hith the field of philosophy, it was then that he 
showed what he was; from study to study, from science to science, he 
ran with the rapidity and power which appeared ominous. He seemed 
possessed of a universal genius. His eloquence I have never heard 
surpassed, while his power of expressing his thoughts in writing was 
most remarkable. 

And yet the key to all this, without which it had never been, was the 
study of electricity. To this he sacrificed every thing—in fact, I trem- 
ble while I say it now—he used to believe; to state openly, and to use 
all his id powers to convert others to the belief that the electric 
fluid was the God of Nature,—that the human soul, and all other intelli- 
gences were but modifications, but portions of this principle, and at death 
returned to it again. That it pervaded the universe, was the cause of 
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all \ the source of every change in matter—the creator of 
weeds, and te cis of systems. 
. Uponthemes such as these, he would dilate, with an eloquence which 


divested them of all their absurdity, and lent them an interest and fasci- 
nation, which made his hearers listen with delight, whilst they trem- 
bled almost at the stupendous thouglits he was calling up in their 


_.**Give me,”’ was a favorite sentence of his, ‘“give me boundless space, 
matter in atoms, Electrical Attraction and Repulsion, and I will soon 

pate you a universe !”’ 

Religion he used to ecout openly, with the most unblushing coolness, 
calling its votaries fools, and its ministers knaves—but I will go no fur- 
ther with thi8 part of his character. The moral part ef it was good, if I 
could say so of ome holding and disseminating such opinions—for he 

: i his electrical deity, with.such devotion, that he had no time 
to commit, or even to think of any other evil. 

. But, as in many others of this sort of visionary infidels, in him the 
emotions were most powerful and active. He wasa most devoted 
friend, while his affection for his parents, and an only sister, was as re- 
amarkable almost as his love of science. When not occupied with his 
pursuits of the latter description, he was sure to be busy with his family 
correspondence, or enlarging to me yg the comforts or kindness he had 

at home. Ofhis father he used to talk particularly. 

: had been an eminent West-India merchant, but had been unfortu- 
nate, and was now living on the remnants of his fortune, in a small cot- 
tage to the south of London, devoting his time to the rearing of flowers, 
and breeding of singing-birds, two arts in which he was celebrated 
zanong the ladies of the neighborhood, from whom he sometimes received 
very considerable sums in return for choice specimens of either of those 
favorite objects. 

“‘ He wanted to make me a botanist, but it would not do, I was incor- 
igible. What is botany when you know the physiology of it? Stuff! 
A long catalogue of names! Talk of the beauty of flowers—I never 
could see it—but I can see beauty in the Atomic Theory. But what of 
that, he loves me dearly, and I shall make him a proud and happy man 
some day! And then there’s my mother, dear old soul; and Kate, too; 
would you believe it, she actually taught me my letters, though she is 
two years my junior. She is a dear, kind girl; look what warm gloves 


he sent me up!’ - 

Thus sit he run on to me whenever any accident set him off the 
current of his usual discourse ; or he would give me little anecdotes of 
his father, or his sister, instancing traits of their characters, which, how- 
ever uninteresting of themselves, were rendered even amusing by his 
graphic and original way of narrating them, and by the almost childish 
warmth and affection they showed in every sentence. 

As we continued daily to get more intimate, our rooms became com- 
mon property,—sometimes I passed the night at the one, sometimes at 
the other, and he was as often at my lodgings as his own. It was then 
I first was made aware of the degree of intellectual labor of which a 
man is capable when under the influence of a powerful motive. I almost 
thought he could do without sleep at.all. At midnight I would leave 
him at his study-table amid a heap of volumes, laboring away at calcula- 
ions of the deepest and most intricate description, and in the morning 
on awaking, I would see him busily engaged with his tools, constructing 
electrical and galvanic tus. A favorite notion of his_was, that 
Géavitation and Electrical Attraction were one and the same force, and 
that if he could find means to extract the fluid from any body, it would 
no longer gravitate. 

Now this, however preposterous it seems in the present state of know- 
ledge, was at that time not at a!] such an improbable matter. To work 
out this, and a hundred other similar schemes, his rooms were complete- 
ly crowded—nay, jammed with apparatus. There never was an experi- 
ment related in any of the journals, but he must repeat it, and apply its 
consequences to his own theories: and, while in one corner of his cham- 
Food would see a sand-bath and chemical furnace, in another you 

observe a brittle collection of Leyden jars, voltaic piles, P we 
oylinders, globes, plates, &.; in a third, a heap of manuscripts; and 


ina fourth, a =. $ nate the brain and nervous system 
bung in spirits. He too as id sleep, by snatches, quick and 
hurried, reading as he ate when alone; when with me, indulging in 


those wild philosophical rhapsodies, which I have before alluded to, or 
g and running down the opiniens of men who were then about 
= igo himself, though their names have become now common 


- When I began to see the incessant labor he underwent, I ceased to 

uch astonished as 1 had been at the extent of his acquirements. 

short intervals of sleep he took were the only moments of time in 

he was not employed in adding to the few Even when he 

walked about he was continually calculating or scheming ; and when his 

mind was exhausted by four or five hours study of one subject, it seemed 
be refreshed to its original power by change to Tr science. 

To support all this, and provide the expensive materials of which his 

pee was constructed, as well as the very costly labor of instrument- 

of whom he had one almost constantly employed, must have re- 

funds far greater than I could have conceived a man of broken 

, such as he described his father, capable of supplying. As we 

_ nothing but in common, I made bold once to express my curiosity on 

point. 
“ Ah,” said he, “I don’t know how he gets it, poor man; these com- 
mercial matters are above my comprehension—I had always other things 
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to think of. I dare say they are enough put about at home to keep up 
my education; but in a momth or two, when I have completed and 
brought out my voltaic engine, they shall know what gratitude is.”’ 

We had now been on these terms of intimacy for about six months, 
when one afternoon, coming hurriedly into his apartments, I saw con- 
versing with him a tall, athletic-looking man, whose back was towards 
me. He turned quickly round when I entered, looked at me, and then 
with a gesture of annoyance, walked away to the chemical furnace which 
was burning briskly, and began warming his hands. 

Johns came up to me, colored deeply, and told me it was his father 
who had come to him with some money. He was not fond of strangers, 
he told me, and begged I would excuse him for once, he would be over 
to me to supper that evening. 

I immediately took my leave, not a little piqued at this; but in the 
evening he came to my apartments, and in a few minutes, we were on 
the same terms as before. ss 

About a month after this, I had occasion to go down to’ Linnfield, and 
was returning to London very late on a Sunday-night. As I was riding 
along, I heard a quick gallop behind me. The horseman came up, and 
as he was passing, his horse, a powerfil gray, ran abruptly 
against mine, while the rider caught my bridle. My heart beat 

uick. 
s Bless me,” said he, ‘ what ails the"jade? Ah! how do you do, Mr. 
, who expected to meet with you on the road? [If it had not 
been for your bridle-rein, I should have been down. How is Elias, 
pray ? working as hard as ever ?”’ and he went on talking away with the 
utmost kindness and affability. 

I was struck at this change in his manner, and attributed it to an ex- 
planation his son had given him of my character. As it was, I felt quite 
relieved to find it was he; for I was really in fear, as robberies were 
exceedingly frequent on the roads about town at that time. I mention- 
ed this to him. 

“Yes, yes,” said he; ‘‘a man that has occasion to be riding out of 
an evening, can never be sufficiently on his guard. They have come 
across me once or twice, but I always managed to come off the best, 
thanks to Miss Polly here, and myself. If I could rid me of lawful 
robbers as easily, it would be better for me—I should not be here to- 
night.” 

= we rode to town, he gave me an invitation to visit him, along 
with his son at his cottage, and spend a week or two, if I could 
spare it. 

I accepted it with pleasure, and parted with him at his inn-door, fully 


‘convinced of the folly of forming an opinion of a person from a first im- 


pression. 

Next day I told Mr. Johns of this, and he was much pleased. He 
told me his father had been with him just before, and had left for Bris- 
to] on business. 

“«T must see,”’ said he, “ if I cannot spare time, and we shall go duwn 
together, and see Kate. You shall like her, I promise you—she’s just 
nineteen, and as like me as my picture. My father is dark—very dark, 
you know ; but we take after our mother.” 

As we went on with our studies, his singular genius and application 
had become known to our lecturers, and he had become a frequent guest 
at their tables. Papers of his had appeared in several of the leading 
scientific journals; and, it was stated, that the highest academic honors 
awaited him, upon his'obtaining his degree, and terminating, nominally, 
his education. 

Dr. Q———-, especially, the distinguished chemist, took particular 
and very flattering notice of him, and often visited him at his rooms, ex- 
amining his apparatus, looking at his experiments, and listening to his 
schemes—nay, in a short time, I was convinced he had become a con- 
vert to his electrical hypotheses. — 


In the mean time the summer wore on, and the time arrived when we 
should visit the cottage. Johns was loath to leave his studies, to which 
he had been bound for many years; but I was imperative, and with a 
heavy heart he locked up his apartments, and taking with him materials 
enough for a half-year’s study to an ordinary mind, left for a fortnight’s 
absence from his regular pursuits. 

The cottage wasa most beautiful one—a little more than tyelve miles 
from London. Jt had originally been a porter’s lodge to a nobleman’s 
seat in the neighborhood; a new road, however, having been run 
across the country, new enclosures were made, and, as the little place 
was much pogo to be destroyed, it underwent some alterations, and 
being offered for lease, found a ready tenant in Mr. Johns. The 
road which led to it was very lonely, and quite overgrown. with 
grass. The cottage itself stood sheltered and hid, among a plantation 
of tall trees, and a large garden sloped away southward, before its wood- 
bine-clad front. 

If I had been struck with the beauty of it,,I was a thousand times 
more so with that of one of its occu - fair Katherine. Her 
brother had hardly told me right, that she was his very picture. The 
same, intellectual features had she, but none of the wrinkles of thought; 
the same deep blue eye, but no wild look of enthusiasm ; the same 
white y morn: ae ~ cheek the sunny tinge oye ok to 

slender—yes, re was a \ , oh how ini 
ppc na alee she chose to a able. and bent 
upon you the full glance of that noble eye, it was no sight to look upon 
and escape scatheless. And did I escape ?—God knows !”’ 

(Here he paused, and appeared much moved. I sat quietly beside 
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him as if I perceived nothing unusual. In a minute he went on 





n 

“Tam an old man, now, Mr. , and these things happened many, 
many years ago, when I was young like you, so you may fancy with your 
young feelings the love I felt for that girl. ae friendship for her bro- 
ther seemed molten into love for her; it became burning as his ardour for 
science—yes, more so, if that were possible. . 

The three weeks I was with her flew like three days—the three 
happy days of a lifetime. I begged hard of Elias for a week longer; 
but he was inexorable, so we packed up, and returned to town once 
more.” 


(He paused again for a moment or two, looking thoughtfully at the | 


fire—slowly he turned to me.) 

‘«T believe, Charles, there is an instinct that tells a man when he is 
beloved. Let her do all she can to conceal it; nay, let her hide it from 
all—from the sister that sleeps in her bosom—even the mother, whose 
anxious eye is on her every motion, and would read her every thought— 
let her do this—nis eye perceives it. Yes, ere her fond heart itself is 
conscious of the beam that warms it, he has seen, and been gladdened by 
its dawning. 

It was a feeling of this nature that spoke within me, as I left behind 
the beautiful dwelling, and told me that my image formed the centre of 
a radiant dream of hope and joy in that pure mind—that I was the cause 
why the pent up breathing heaved higher the snowheap of that gentle 
besom. Alas the day—the day !” 

(Here he covered his face with his hand, bent his body forward, and 
remained motionless. A moment, and I heard a drop fall upon the knee 
of his trousers—I watched it, it sparkled in the light for an instant, like 
a small diamond, and then sunk absorbed into the cloth. I was deeply, 
almost painfully affected: 
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cal changes of immense importance were daily progressing. I remember 
with what words of bitter contempt he used to talk of names that were 
striking Europe with apprehensions: what a smile he used to put on, as 
I would endeavor to call his attention to them. 

“Hark ye, George,” said he to me one day, when I was. talking to 
him in this manner, ‘‘say no more about your victories, and such sort 
of things; in a short while you shall see a victory over prejudice and 
error—a victory that shall send down my name with honor to a pos- 
terity, that shall receive the names of your blood-shedding heroes with 
execration.”’ 

In a day or two after, I came to him to borrow a German book upon 
the brain, that was then making a considerable noise. He gave it me 
immediately. 

“ This man,” said he, “ shows plainly there is something in him ; but 
how wofully does he come short of the truth. Look what a rigmarole 
—lI have marked it out in pencil—about the function of the cerebellum! 
Nonsense—nonsense! Have men no eyes! The function of that organ 
is motion, or will, for they are the same thing—nothing but motion: it 
is just a galvanic battery, the plates of it are as plain as those of the 
pile on the table there; and yet these blind beetles go guessing about, 
afraid as it were, to come at once upon the fact. Give me down that 
preparation: look here, can anything be plainer ?—but to give your fur- 
ther proof—” ‘ 

Here he caught a live rabbit, from a number he had under the window- 


, sill, secured it, and taking his instruments, elevated with much dexterity 


Thereupon one of the fire-irons was shaken from its place, and fell with | 


a loud crashing rattle upon the fender. This most prosaic occurrence 
brought him back from his dream; he gave a deep breath, like one re- 
lieved from a weight, took up the utensil, stirred the fire briskly, and 
then, passing his palm over his bald head, went on talking— 

“‘ The short time I was at the cottage I employed to the best advan- 
tage; I became a prime favorite with Mr. Johns the elder. I admired 


his flowers, which were certainly very magnificent, and proved myself | 


to have not quite such a distaste for practical botany as his son. With 
his birds, again, I made myself no less intimate, and actually taught his 
favorite starling to sing one of the little birds’ choruses in the Ornithes 
of Aristophanes, a thing which pleased him mightily. Himself I found 
to be a plain, but very intelligent man, though of a kind of bold, scorn- 
ful manner, and with an unpleasant propensity to strengthen every opin- 
ion with a bet. From this I ieanghit could guess the origin of his 
il] success in business. Personally he was what is commonly called a 
fine-looking man, in fact, only two-and-twenty years ofder than his son. 
His features were not unlike those of the latter in general cast, but 
wanted the intelleetual look, so charactéristic, and were dark, heavier, 
and more decided ; his hair was black as coal. 

The mother was a slight, pale, white-haired, delicate woman, with a 
face most singularly expressive of anxiety. She never smiled, but sat 
for long periods in thoughtful silence, broken only by an occasional shud- 
der that ran through her frame, apparently from palsy. A habit that she 
had, too, of clasping her hands abruptly, and turning her eyes upward, 
made me think son right in ascribing her peculiarity of manner to 
heightened or erroneous views of religion. The only other inmates of 
the cottage were a strong, stupid young country-girl, who had been 
sent them from the parish-workhouse as a household drudge, and a 
very fine, powerful mastiff, that went at large about the premises. Miss 
Poly, the gray mare, was at the time under the care of a neighboring 

arrier. 

Mr. Johns parted with me, expressing much regret. we could not pro- 
long our stay with him. With her I parted with a look. As we rode 
along, Elias asked me my opinion of his father from what I had seen 
of him. I acknowledged that I had never seen fatherly love more 
strongly shown forth, and only wished my own were half so affectionate. 
I then repeated to him the expression of pride and admiration his fa- 
ther had used to me in conversation with regard to him. He was much 
excited. 

“Yes,” said he, “ though we are poor in outward things, and a poor 
and fallen family we are, yet in the sterling wealth of warm affection, 
no Arab’s dream ever equalled our riches.” 

We returned to our studies. My own powers of application I found 
wofully diminished since my visit to the cottage—I could not settle my- 
self seriously to a night’s hard reading—every five minutes my eyes 
were off my books, and my mind far away— , you may well know. 
Not so was it with my friend Elias. He confined himself almost en- 
tirely to Bee The hospitals he neglected—lectures he ceased to 
attend at all. 


“ Really, George,” said he to me, “I begin to think it must be a 
much easier thing 
The times he stirred out, were when he went to the bookseller’s 
—to the 8, to procure frogs for his experiments, or to the market 
for rabbits for simi purposes. With Dr. Q. he was now on terms of 


to deliver one of these lectures, than to listen tu one.” | 





| 


the closest confidence, a connexion of which he was very and justly | 


proud. In the mean time his ignorance of everything in the public or 
political world, was extreme. Of the meaning of the two great party 
names, I am sure he was quite unaware; and that, too, though politi- 


the back part of his cranium, so as to expose the organ alluded to. He 
then toek a wire, and touching it in different parts, by that mieans made 
the animal move in various directions, as 1 desired. 

I was struck with wonder and delight, and clasped his hand, saying, 


| “Johns, you are a genius!” 
Under the influence of this feeling, I moved suddenly in my chair. | 


He gave one of his peculiar smiles, and remained for several minutes 
motionless, apparently lost in thought. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘ you are astonished at this experiment, but you 
shall soon see one that will almost make you perform that fools’ act 
which they call worship—an act, which ere I die, I will blot out from 
among the follies of men.” 

Alas, poor fellow ! 

I then gathered from him, that Dr. Q and himself were con- 
structing together an electric apparatus of unprecedented magnitude 
with which certain experiments of a most stupendous nature were to be 
performed. 

“ Now then,” said he, “‘ if I could just get together a hundred pounds 
more, I should have half the right of ownership to the apparatus, and 
be enabled to use it at my own pleasure. I shall write home, and im- 
plore my father to get it me, by any means.” 

Two days after his father called upon us, and presented him with the 
money. 

Elias was now overjoyed ; he appeared completely possessed, passing 
his whole time either in his own apartments, or at Dr. Q ’s house, 
which was just in the neighborhood. 

For my own part, I wentjon with my studies as well as I could—think- 


ing more of the lovely Katherine, than of her strange and enthusiastic 
brother. 


One evening as I was sitting musing over my books, he came in; I 
had not seen him in my rooms for a month, so engrossed had he been 
with his new pursuit. I had never before observed him in such a state 
of pleasurable excitement as he was in that evening. Hardly ever be- 
fore had his conversation been of a more singular and unearthly charac- 
ter; he could not rest, he moved about from one part of the room to 
another, whilst his eye burned with a wild enthusiasm. I was sur- 
prised, and when he had become more settled, inquired what had so 
moved him. 


“ To-morrow, George, our experiments begin. There are four men to 
be hung at the ——-—— (here he mentioned one of the places of public 
execution). Dr. Q——— has been and secured for our theatre the most 
muscilar subject—it is one Bill Severn, a notorious scoundrel as ever 
lived. The dector was going to tell me a long story about his crimes, 
but what did I care? all I asked was whether he was a suitaBle subject, 
and the answer was—None could be more so; that was enough for me. 
A curious thing, isn’t it, that upon the body of that man, probably one of 
the most atrocious villains that ever disgraced his nature, will be built 
discoveries that will make the world ring with admiration, nay, tremble 
with awe ?” 2 

I may mention here, that at that time capital punishments were a hun- 
dred times more frequent than they are now. Criminals were executed 
then for offences that would now be expiated by infinitely minor punish- 
ments, though from the state of society, and the want of a proper police, 
crimes themselves were much more numerous, and of a more aggravated 
description. The common rule, too, was to give the bodies of those who 
met their death by public execution, to the anatomical scheols; a prac- 
tice that is now rightly abolished. 

On his departure, which was pretty late, I endeavored to study, but 
could not; it seemed as if he had infected me with a portion of his 
excitement. I felt uneasy and racked, I could not compose myself 
to serious thought, and a peculiar kind of ominous feeling crept over 
me. 

I went to sleep, for I had little the night before, having been out 
with acase. I slept, but all night long the night-mare sat upon my 








| chest, and when I awoke in the morning, it was only by freely dashing 
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ny — with cold water that I could bring myself to my usual state 


in the day Elias came to me; he appeared fagged and exhaust- 
satioteente been up all the night previous with Dr. Q———, get- 
ting into order the apparatus for their experiments. He sat down to wait 
till I dressed and took a book, but immediately falling forward on the ta- 
ble, slept deeply. 
= pi 7 I awakened him, when he started up, quite refreshed 
and vigorous; all his former spirits had returned, and he continued to 
converse with me in his usual strain. ‘ 

We went out together, and walked along wo the anatomical theatre. 
As we went, we could hear little knots of people talking together about 
the executions, that were that day to take place—my ear caught fre- 

uently the name “ Severn.”’ : 
. wT bet is our man,” said John; ‘what a talk is made about him !— 
Suppose now Dr. (and he mentioned a very distinguished natural 
) were to die—a martyr to science, even—how many would 
w of it? And this is fame, George, that we are all working so hard 

for !”’ ) 

We stopped at the corner of a street where two ballad-singers were 
bawling to a crowd of attentive listeners They were exceedingly coarse, 
deformed-looking men, and they drawled out their song to a long, mel- 
ancholy tune. 

It gave an account of a number of robberies and house-breakings, and 
a. murder, I think, of a turnkey, which it detailed in the first person, be- 





Oh,—Wiilliam Severn is my name—in London I d—i—d dw—e—IL. 
And then it had a doleful chorus, which yet rings in my ears— 
Oh, I robb’d the rich, and I did be-stow, 
And give to them, as vos poor and |-o-w, 
But now I’m cotch’d, and cast to die, 
On the new drop at the Old B-ai-lye— 

Johns laughed, and gave the men some coppers. They touched, their 
hats and ceased singing, regarding us with a suspicious look as we moved 
away in the direction of the Medical Buildings. 

Dr ’s anatomical theatre—I don’t know whether or not it yet 
stands—was a very fine, large, square hall. You entered it from the 
wide stair on the outside, noar the ceiling, and on looking down into it, 
could perceive a semicircular area, or open space, from which the seats 
rose, tier above tier, till the heads of those in the higest touched the cor- 
nice. Two stairs led down among the seats to this area. In it stood a 
long ‘square table of mahogany bound and clasped with brass. It had a 
number of hinges and foldings, and swung round in all directions, upon a 
ball-and-socket joint in its pedestal. 

The roof, which was very lofty, was lighted by four great windows of 
dimmed glass, and from it were suspended, by cords passing through the 
crown of the skull, four or five large skeletons, which swung slowly round 
upon their ropes, as if surveying with their dark hollow, eyeless sockets, 
the various members of the assemblage. Behind the area was a recess, 
supported on two pillars of marble, and with a door at each side leading 
into the other anatomical rooms. 

Partly in this recess, and partly on the leaden floor of the area, were 
placed the various portions of an immense galvanic apparatus; the 

lates, I am sure, were above a foot square each, and two or three hun- 
in number. Onthe table was a small box of a dark polished wood, 
mounted in silver, and containing dissecting instruments. There was 
yet no one in the open space, but the whole seated part was crowded up 
to the very ceiling, though none were admitted but gentlemen who had 
received cards of invitation. 

As we entered at the top, al! eyes were.turned to us, and immediately 
the hollow seats resounded with a burst of applause. Johns, in whose 
honor, I need hardly say, this was done, pressed my arm. I looked at 
him ; there was on his pale intellectual face a flush of pride and enthu- 
siasm, while his deep blue eye seemed to burn. We found our way 
down to a side-seat, the first from the area, which had been kept for us, 
and sat down to await the coming scene. As I sat, I could not help ad- 
miring the maguitude, as well as elegance of the apparatus, as it stood 

fore me. I think it was the largest that has ever been constructed; 
indeed, when it was set inaction, several gentlemen afterwards declared 
they had felt its influence on their bodies, though seated at a considera- 
ble distance, and altogether unconnected with it. 

: After a while, several elde + gentlemen entered by one of the doors 

into the area, one of them enveloped completely in a gown of black- 

glazed leather: this was Dr. Z , the demonstrator of anatomy. Dr. 

Q—, who was among them, come over to Mr. Johns, and entered into 
on. 

About ten minutes elapsed, when a young man came in suddenly, and 
whispered to Dr. Z They were all immediately on the alert; the 
acid was poured on, the apparatus put inaction, and ere we were aware. 
one of the gentlemen was thrown to the floor by a violent shock from the 
wires having accidentally got entangled about his person. Things were 

ut to rights, and, in another minute, several men hurried into the room. 
sate abody, witha sheet thrown loosely around it. Thereupon arose 
a loud murmur throughout the crowded hall, and every one sprang to his 
feet, shifting about, and pushing aside his neighbors’ heads and shoul- 
ders to get a good view. The men who had borne in the bédy placed it 
face downwards on the long table, with the feet towards us, and the 
head towards the other side cf the hall. They then removed the sheet 


and withdrew; and there lay before me Severn the housebreaker, high- 
waymaa, and murderer 
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I have never seen a more muscular frame than he presented. Every 
fibre was in a state of rigid tension, displaying the strength and elegance 
of his form to most striking advantage. hair of the head was of an 
iron-gray color, in some places almost white. : 

Dr. Z took out his scalpels, and Dr. Q—— crossing to Johns, 
told him that the neck appeared uot to have sustained any perceptible 
injury, owing perhaps to the strength of its muscles. Johrs was de- 
lighted. He took hold of Q *s hand between his own, and looke: 
at him with features full of anxious hope, lighted up every now and then 

. with the wild unearthly expression so peculiar to them. 

Dr. Q—— then went forward and addressed the assemblage, telling 
them that the body had been suspended by the neck for one hour, and 
had now been nearly half that time cut down, and was of course quite 
dead. He spoke in a hurried excited manner. He would now, he 
said, proceed to try upon it the powers of his battery, in the hope of re- 
storing to it pulsation, respiration, and motion. ; : 

“Yes, LIFE!” said Johns to me. “ Vitality—intelligence—mind | 
Yes, that corpse which for this hour has been dead and cold, as a clod 
of the valley, shall in ten minutes, walk forth from this hall a LIVING 
SOUL! [shall be the power that shall have put the breath of life into 
its nostrils. I shall be proclaimed before this meeting—before London, 
England, the world, as the first being that has ever ” Tshall not 
go on—it was a sentence of most hideous blasphemy. : 

As he spoke, his eyes gleamed with an enthusiasm almost maniacal, 
It was the last flash of his wayward but magnificent intellect; the last 
irradiation of a spirit that gave all but sensible indication of its pre- 
sence. 

Dr Z now proceeded to make incisions down upon important 
nerves in various parts of the body. The wires were then applied. The 
body slowly drew up its lower limb—I saw the muscles clubbed ap in 
knots under the skin. The next moment it was thrown out with fearful 
violence, and fell back motionless upon the table. Thereupon arose 

| from every part of that great hall a thunder of applause. 

The excitement was now most intense ; for my own part, I could not 
take my eyes from the table. I had forgotten there was such a being 
as Johns at my side, so engrossed was I with the scene before me. 

The wires were now applied to different parts of the body, violent con- 
vulsive motions of various kinds being produced. They were applied to 
the nerves of the head and face. The head was immediately drawn 
spasmodically back, the face looking right up from the table upon the 
benches opposite to me. I could not of course see it, but of the gentle- 
men who did see it, several rose abruptly, and fled up the stairs, and out 
of the theatre ; one vomited, and another fainted away, and was immedi- 
ately removed through the area to the rooms adjoining. The galvanic 
fluid was then brought to bear upon the phrenic or nerve of respiration; 

breathing immediately began, at first low, then natural, then hurried, !a- 
boring, at last gasping. 

The wire from the one pole of the apparatus was now affixed to the 
large nerve that runs down the thigh behind, that from the other, to the 
one that comes out upon the bone over the orbit. The effect was terrific. 
The corpse suddenly turned completely round with its face upward, and 
rose upon its haunches, every muscle being fixed in 1igid spasms. Hea- 
ven keep me from ever beholding such a sight again! Its neck was 
thrust forward, its long gray hair stood on end, its brow was contorted 
into innumerable wrinkles, the eyelids were drawn forcibly back, the eye- 
balls with their dead glazed pupils protruding in a hideous stare, its nos- 
trils were widely dilated, while a horrible greenish foam oozed out at the 
corners of its working lips. I could not remove my eyes from it for one 
fraction ef a second. Never, before or since, has my whole soul been 

| absorbed by such a feeling of unutterable horror! 

A moment and it suddenly raised its right arm, and pointed convulsively 
| with its forefinger to Johns, who sat beside me; whilst its ghastly, life- 
| less eyes glared in the same direction, and every fibre of its face was 




















| twitched with a most diabolic, gibbering grin. 
| I felt sick and faint; the theatre swam around me, but at that instant 
| my ears were cut to the quick by a ery. With the sights and sounds of 
the operation-room I have been familiar, but never has my heart quailed 
| at sucha scream. I had at first the idea that it rose from the corpse on 
the table, but the next instant a heavy body fell against my shoulder. A 
dreadful idea shot across my mind—that cry came from Johns, and in its 
| prolonged splitting yell, my ear could trace the articulate words— 
“MY FATHER !” 
Tn the utterance of it, h® had sprung up clean into the air, as the stag 
is said to do when the bullet enters its heart. It was his body that fell 
| against my shoulder, and he was now lying at my feet. 
Yes—it was his father! Severn the robber, and Johns the flower and 
bird-fancier, were one and the same. The man who had at firat avoided 
me—who had seized my bridle at midnight on the highway—whose guest 
I had been for three happy weeks—whose daughter was the subject of 
my reveries by day, and of my dreams by night—the kind, doting father 
| of my gifted friend—the ruined merchant—the highwayman, the burglar, 
| the murderer, all were one man, and his insensate body now lay before me, 
| the writhing subject of hideous experiments. I knew the features well 
| —but the gray hair !—could the black have been but an artificial dis- 
| guise ?—or was this the effect of the agony of sleepless nights in the con- 
demned cell ? 
| But alas for thee, vain and presumptuous mortal!—where is now thy 
roud and blasphemous spirit, thy mighty genius that could dare attempt 
by spells of earthly science to call back to its mangled tenement of clay 
the guilty soul, already trembling before the throne of its Judge? How 
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fearfully has thy deep sin been visited upon thee, poor frail child of clay! 
Has not thy very crime been, by the finger that works unseen, turned into 
the instrument of thy dreadful chastisement? Where canst thou hide thee 
now, poor stricken worm! Where are thy theories now, thy scoffs and 
arguings, that led away many a weak spirit into eternal ruin? 

No ear but mixe ap to have understood that cry. It was the 
belief of all that he fainted away, as had the other gentlemen, from 
fright or agitation. I took him up in my arms, and bore his light slender 
form from the theatre. ' 

The gentlemen went on with their experiments—with what success I 
know not; of course their object, viz., restoration of life to the body (for 
whatever Dr. Q———— or others may have recorded—that I know was 
their object) was not attained; neither do I know what became of the 
body afterwards. 

I sent the porter of the rooms for a hackney-coach, into which, with 
his assistance, I placed my senseless friend, and then getting in, desired 
the coachman to drive to his upartments. They were situated in a quiet 
street down in Westminster. A widow lady, from whom he held them, 
occupied, with her servant-girl, the ground-floor and kitchen below: all 
above was his. I left him in the carriage, and running up to the door, 
opened it with a key I had received from him long before. L-went ra- 
pidly along the passage to seek the landlady’s assistance, when on open- 
ing the door, who should I see sitting in the centre of the room, all pale 
and dishevelled, but his gentle sister, my own Katherine! I started back 
in new amazement. She rose slowly to her feet, and addressed me 
slowly, and with difficulty, while I could see the sweat in drops, like pin- 
points, starting out all over her beautiful face. 

‘Don’t speak to me, Mr. ,’ she said. ‘I have found out what 
I am—whose—child I—am. Where is my—brother !" She continued 
to move her lips, though uttering no sound—the globus hystericus had 
risen in her , and was choking her; her eyes swam in their sock- 
ets, she reeled, and fell backwnrds, and it was with the greatest dith- 
culty I prevented her from falling with her head upon the fire. 

Never was I in a state of such painful perplexity. 
to do—imprinting a hurried kiss.on her cold, damp cheek, I put her 
under the charge of the landlady, and ran out to attend to her brother. 





I knew not what | 
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| me. 


With the help of the coachman, I had him conveyed up stairs to bed. | 


Oh, with what bitterness did I now look upon the piles of books and 


| He coughed. 


apparatus that impeded our steps at every turn—the very bed had to | 


be cleared of them, ere we could put him into it. 


His pulse I found to be very slow and calm—more so by much than 
natural, as likewise was his breathing; his skin was very cool, but not 
cold ; his limbs were slightly stiff; if I lifted his arm, it would remain 
up for a moment, and then slowly sink again to the level position upon 
the bed. I found his pupils not to be affected by the sudden ap- 
proach of light, and from his nostrils were distilling a few drops of 
blood—which last symptom might, however, have been occasioned by 
his fall. 

Having satisfied myself that he was in a fit of catalepsy, or some ano- 
malous nervous affection, I went downstairs to see what had become of 
her. I found her in a deep sleep on the sofa, with the good landlad 
sitting on a chair beside her. She motioned me not to come in. I 
went into her bedroom, where she immediately jeined me. She told 
me that the poor young lady had been raving dreadfully, and must have 
escaped from her keepers the night before, as she said she had walked 
that morning more than a dezen miles to London. It was the worthy 
woman’s firm persuasion, that the gentle girl was deranged; she had 
consequently kept her in talk, as she said, with considerable doubt about 
her own safety, expecting that Mr. Johns would come home, and 
take her under his own charge, and have her put under her former re- 
straint. « 

I do not think that I ever passed-a day in all my life pregnant 
with events of such a harrowing nature. I fervently pray Heaven, I 
may never again have to pass such another. I sat by the bedside 
all that night, watching my friend’s pale, moveless, expressicnless 
face, end thinking over the startling events I have narrated. I did this 


Having dismissed | 
the man, I endeavored to ascertain the precise nature of his symptoms. | 


| Theatre to-morrow. Has Q 


till a strange superstitious feeling crept over me; I was certain the | 


glaring face of the galvanised corpse was behind my head, while an irre- 
sistible desire, and yet mortal dréad to look round, possessed me—this 
feeling increased to torture—lI could bear it no longer, but rushing from 
the apartment and out of the house, I walked up and down the street in 
front till day, and then re-entered. I ascended to his bedroom—I 
found Katherine sitting beside his head. She rose up as I came in, 
and, I assure you, I trembled as I greeted her. 

She stuod up quiet and calm before me. Her features had acquired a 
cold, stony-hard look ; a Siddons-sort of expression, only real, not act- 
ed, that told me the bitterness of grief death itseli—was already 
past. I knew that now, though I were to thrust a knife into her flesh, 
she would shed no tear, utterno cry. My eyes sought the floor before 
her passionless gaze. I felt for her that peculiar feeling of reverence 
and awe which the old Greek tragedians so will describe, as hanging 
ep ee of Orestes, (Edipus, and others, whom the gods 
had visited with extreme affliction. My clothes felt cold and rough 
upon my skin as I heard her. She addressed me in the style of ordina- 
ry conversation, but slowly, and with effort. 





“ I see, Mr. » you know all. He has turned out to be a most 
atrocious felon whom I regarded as—a father. I never knew it till 
two days ago. My mother told me with her latest breath—she is dead 


now—she bad known itallalong. But my brother—my poor, dear, no- 


~ 
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ble Elias, thought him adeity. Yes, we have been reared upon the 
wages of crime! It came upon me like lightning ; I ran out of the 
house as I was, and found my way on foot to London. When I ar- 
rived, I was borne away by crowds of people, till I came to—the place. 
Yes, Mr. , with my own eyes [ saw it—I saw the great dark 
prison, the black beams of the gibbet—I saw him! I heard the shouts 
and execrations that rose, an audible cloud, from the great sea of hu- 
man beings that rolled hither and thither beneath. I heard him speak 
—I heard the rumbling crash of the hideous engine, and the one uni- 
versal groan that burst from the vast multitude, at the offering up of 
the horrible sacrifice! I heard and saw it all; and my God! my 
God! I did not die !”’ 

Here she bent her head upon her senseless brother’s bosom, and con- 
tinued in that attitude. I paced the room slowly in a state of mental 
agony, second only to her own. 

After a time she rose. Her eyes were quite dry—her features um 
changed. She intended to stay and be her brother’s nurse, and desired 
I would not injure my prospects by neglect of my studies on his or her 
account, or bring disgrace upon myself, or wound my own feelings by 
keeping company with such characters as I had found them to be. 

I left her for a time, and went and addressed myself to my medical 
pursuits, endeavoring to attend to the usual routine, though I thought for 
several days I felt my reason giving way under the trials to which it had 
been subjected. 

I came continually twice or thrice a day to the house, and often sat 
alone reading by the brother’s bedside at night, to let her get a few 
hours’ rest. 

He had now lain in the state I have described for many days, when 
one night I sat beside him copying out some short-hand notes. It was 
soon after midnight, and I had desisted for a moment from my writing, 
and was watching his face as it lay pale and cold in the light of my 
reading-lamp. A variety of thoughts were rapidly chasing each othes 
through my mind, when suddenly I thought I saw his eyelids quiver. 
I rose in an instant to my feet, and stood over him, trembling with sus- 
pense. Gradually he opened his eyes, and turned his face round to 
His features slowly relaxed into a wan smile. 

“Oh,” said he, in a difficult whisper, ‘‘are you there, George?!” 
“ Bless me, how weak I am! Have I been ill? what has 
been the matter, pray?” 

“You have been ill, my dear Johns, very, very ill indeed,” said I, my 
heart was so full. 

“ T have, have I. 
recollection of it. 





What was it, eh? 
How unfortunate ! 
called ? 


A fit, I suppose, for I have no 
I must be up to X "3 
Send him here the moment 








he comes.” 

“ T think,” he continued again, ‘‘ I must have been dreaming latterly. 
Could you guesa what it was about?” 

I expressed my inability. 

“‘T dreampt there was a God, George.” 

I was thunderstruck, and continued silent; he went on— 

“] have some singular doubts now about that point. Itlooks not so 
impossible to me now as it did. Will you oblige me by going to my la- 
boratory, and bringing me a glass of solution of permuriate of mercury, 
and another of the volatile alkali!” 

I did so. 

“Now,” said he, “ would not one, from the analogy of every other ex- 
periment man has made, except that on pouring these together, the red 
oxyde of mercury would be separated and thrown down, and yet you 
see, when you come actually to perform the experiment,” (I did so,) 
“you find, that in direct contravention of every known chemical law, a 
white substance is formed, of which no man has yet explained the na- 
ture. Now suppose J believe myself, and to teach others, that accord- 
ing to every known fact in science, there can be no such thing as a Su- 
preme Being,—but upon coming to the last and only conclusive exper 
ment, death, we find, when too late, that there is a white unexplainable 
precipitate, in place of a regular scientific red one, that there is an 
avenging God, in place of a system of nature.” 

I was much struck by this singular and most original sort of argument, 
30 much in accordance with the usual strain of all he t, said, and 
did. I knew not rightly whatto think. Was this but what is vulgarly 
styled “a lighting up before death,” or was it \the first symptom of a 
return to health and vigor of mind and body.” 

He lay for a while still and silent. 

“I say,” said he to me, “there is a breath of cold air blowing upon 
my left foot, will you just cover it rightly with the clothes ?” 

“Why, man, your feet are both quite covered and warm.”’ 

“ Are they ’—why then,” he shuddered slightly, “it is—it must be— 
I am going to have another fit—its the aura, George, the aura.”* He 





* The Aura Epileptica, vulgarly called “the Warning,” a peculiar feeling, 
which indicates to afflicted with epilepsy and other nervous disorders, when 
a fit is about tocome on. Every different patient has one of a different kind ; 
sometimes it appears like an insect creeping along the skin towards the head; 
sometimes a breath of cold air, as in the tale; sometimes a wave of water; an 
in such instances, it generally begins from “a finger or toe, and moves up the 
limb, rapidly or slowly, as the case may be. en the latter, it is often “me 
ped and the fit ac prevented, by binding a ligature tightly round the lim 
so as tocateg it, asthe patients say. But these are not the only forms it puts 
on. Some have it of a startling, or ev.. terrific description, as a flash of 
lightning, or the appearance of a rock falling on their heads, or of an abyss 
suddenly yawning inthe pavement. I knew one gentleman to whom it appeared 
as a dark, indistinct, armed figure, which moved rapidly before his eyes, launch- 
ing a javelin at him as it passed, when immediately the fit caught him. 
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trembled very much. “‘ How strange! it is moving up my leg—give me 
your hand, dear George.” He clasped it violently. “ It is on my thigh 
now, rising over my body, my breast, my neck, my fe : 

Here a strong convulsion passed over his features, wrenching them into 
an expression of unendurable agony, presenting a most striking resem- 
blance to the face of his father’s corpse on that frightful day in the Ana- 
tomical Theatre. : 

The next instant the grasp on my hand was relaxed, and he was gone 
to his account. The last-experiment was made, but he could never re- 
turn to tell its result. : 

. L closed his eyes, and composed his features as well as I could, and 
then went down stairs to the landlady’s parlor, where I sat till morning. 
I was sitting musing by the fire, when the bell rang from the death- 
chamber. 





ent was he in every respect from ordinary men. On entering, I per- 
ceived Miss Johns standing by the bed. She looked at me with the 
same stony gaze as I stood with the handle of the door in my hand. 

“ He is changed,” she said. 

“He is dead, Miss Johns.” 

“Then God be merciful to him!” 

“Amen.” 

“Leave, me Mr. 





one on whose brow the thunderbolt had descended, to whom fate had 
done its worst, who had no more to fear or wish for now. 
“went home to my own rooms. 

Next day I received a note stating her wish that I should attend her 
brother’s funeral one particular day. I flew to the house, but the wor- 
thy landlady informed me ¢he had shut herself up along with the body 
and could see no one. I retired. 

The funeral, which was the most humble and private one I was al 
most ever concerned in, was hardly over when I sought her once more 
Oh how I loved that poor distracted girl !—how I longed to take her to 


my heart, and hide all her disgraces and afflictions in my bosom—her,. | 


the fair and spotless child of the robber and murderer—the gem taken 
from the hilt of a dagger! 

That interview shall never pass from my memory. I was deeply af- 
fected ; she preserved the same cold soulless manner she had shown from 
the first. Alas my heart! How different from the light feminine grace, 


the gentle simplicity, and innocent warmth and cheerfulness, with which | 


she shed light and love around her, as she moved, a happy and most be- 
witching woman, ameng the flowers and singing birds of her father’s gar- 


den—herself a blind to divert suspicion, a hundred times more effectual | 


than his active cunning could have ever expected even them to be. Her 
beauty still remained, but it was become like that of a marble Niobe, 
cold, heartless, and blasted. 


We talked together for a considerable time. At length, ina frenzy of . 


ion, ‘I fell before her as she sat, and confessed to her the absorbing 
e that had shut out from my mind every other affection. I would do 
or suffer any thing—go with her any where—labor for her bread, if I 


were but made happy in the heaven of her presence. What was it tome | 
that her father was a felon ? what did that detract from her bright men- | 


tal and bodily beauty. I would have taken her from the foot of the gib- 
bet, and made her the wife of my bosom in the eyes of all men. 

She answered me with the same stoical tone and expression, “ It can 
never be, Mr. ; your wife can never be Severn’s daughter. I be- 
lieve. all you say is truth, for I feel it myself. Yes, if it be any satisfac- 
tion to you to know it, I have loved you fervently and truly, and never 
mortal, out of my own family, but yourself; and that with a love, grow- 
ing from the first day I saw you led into my presence, blushing and dis- 





tant, by my noble brother, who is in his grave. He loved you much, but | 


never as I did—as I do, George, even now, while I sit here a seared and 
broken-hearted being. It is not woman-like to tell you so; but I have 


been tried as never woman was, and everything about me is ‘changed | 


now, nothing of old is left but my love for you.”’ 


As she talked, she sat, calm, and devoid of all apparent emotion. A | 
mother giving advice toa young boy, is the only thing, that, to my mind, | 


comes near to her manner. She gave me a long tress of her fair hair, 
and another of Elias’s—then severed a lock from my temple, and stoop- 


ing forward, kissed my lips. I actually recoiled as she did this, so un- | 


moved and statue-like she seemed. She rose and slowly withdrew- I 
never saw her face in life again. 


On going to the house next day, I found she had left it; not even the 

y was aware of her silent departure, but could hardly be convin- 

ced she was really gone. Everything of Mr. John’s effects she had left 
untouched, and of these his creditors forthwith took possession. 


I made every inquiry regarding the life of Severn that I could, with- 
out unduly attracting notice. J found that the robbery for which he was 
taken, was the very one hy whieh he had supplied his son with the money 
necessary to complete his Galvanic apparatus. It had been committed 
upon a naval officer, a very active, determined man, who, trusting to his 
speed of foot, for which he was celebrated, had, after delivering up his 
money and Valuables, suddenly drawn his sword, and hamstrung the gray 
horse, to the strength and speed of which, and its facility of disguise, its 
owner had so often ew6d escape from pursuit and from detection. After 
this he had managed to keep always about fifty yards distance between 
him and the robber, as he was a very slight person, and avery child com- 
pared to his powerful adversary—following when he went on, stopping 


I started, though it was broad daylight, and as I ascended | 
the stair, almost expected to find him sitting up and speaking—so differ- | 


,leaye me.” I hastily withdrew, as the poor | 
bereaved girl seated herself beside her brother's body, with the leok of | 


JONATHAN. 


| when he stopped, and running when he chased. In this way he neve: 
| lost sight of him till he had him secured in the streets of London nex: 
| morning, twenty miles distant from the spot where the crime was com 
| mitted. 
| Tn the meantime I made a vow of bachelerhood; but when we mak» 
| vows in early life, we little know what it is we are doing. I kept i: 
| however, for twenty years, when I married my present lady, your ol: 
| mistress, Charles; but, alas! it is not years, nor an eternity, that sha 
| efface the bitter love which a former period of my life had burnt in: 
| my heart.” 

—— EE 


A FLOATING RECOLLECTION. 


In the year 1806, when the Asia East Indiaman was conveying a 
detachment of dragoons to Madras, the ship encountered very severe 
weather. Amongst the troops was a blithe “ boy” named Pat Marphy, 
and he had also a pretty wife on board, who, instead of taking the 
roughs with the smooths, was continually upbraiding her husband.— 
“ Arrah, Pat, why did yez bring me here into this dark hole now ' 
Oh! wirrasthrue and it’s pina and kilt entirely I'll be in regard 
o’ the say-sickness and the kicking of the ship.” ‘Och, cooshla. 
machree,” returned Pat, trying to soften her, “ rest aisy, darling. 
| Shure an it was yerself as wanted to come and wouldn’t stay behind. 
| Small blame to you for that anyhow, seeing that Pat Murphy’s the 
| man as owns you. But rest aisy awhile, an it’s the bright sun and 
the smooth wather we’ll get, and go sailing away like a duck over a 





pond.” “Oh, thin, Pat, but it’s little feeling you’ve got for my mis- 

fortunate state,” uttered Judy, as she burst iatotears. ‘* Never again 

shall I see the green-hill tops tinged with the goulden glory of the 

sun—never again shall I thravail free-footed through the bogs and 
| over the moors. Oh! it’s a dessolute woman I am this very day— 
och hone —och hone.” 

This sort of complaining was continually repeated, till the temper 
| of the warm-hearted Irishman began to give way; but he struggled 
hard to bear up against her petulance and peevishness. One day, 
however, the gale increased to a downright hurricane—the ship had 
sprung a leak, the water was gaining on the pumps, the sea ran fear- 
fully high, and it was evident, unless the storm abated, that the 
“‘ Asia must yie'd to the war of elements and go down.” 

Pat, who had been relieved from the pumps, contrived to get below 
to see Judy, and was greeted with the usual reception. ‘‘ Haven’t I 
been a faithful and thrue wife to yez? and here I am smothered with 
the say-sickness, an’ the noise and the bother!” ‘ An’ how can I 
help it, Judy?” remonstrated Pat. “Shure an I’ve done my best, 
and been a dootiful husband. I carn’t conthrol the say or the ship as 
I would a horse upon the paste life to it—what would you 
, have?” Judy, however, still continued her clamor, till Pat's patience 

was at length worn completely out, and he veciferated in no very 
gentle voice, “‘ Och, thin, hewld your peace, woman ; is it meself as 
you'd be breaking the heart of afore I’mdead? Arrah, rest aisy with 
yer tongue !” : 

At thisJmoment, a heavy sea struck the ship on the bows, ranged 
fore and aft, and rushed down every cavity, causing considerable con- 
fusion. Judy shrieked and cried out, “Oh! Pat, an why did yez 
bring me here?” . Pat, who really thought the ship was sinking, 
turned round, and exclaimed with vehemence, “ Arrah, howld yer 
bodther, woman—you'll be a widdaw to night.” 

This terrible announcement of her becoming a widow silenced poor 
Judy ; and before Pat was summoned to renew his labor at the pumps, 
| she had thrown her arms about his neck, and in loving accents int. 

plored him to avert so dreadful a calamity. The storm abated—fine 
weather returned—Judy grew more accustomed to the ship, but ever 
afterwards went by the name of ‘‘ Pat Murphy's widow ;” and it was 
nothing uncommon to hear both soldiers and sailors calling out, ‘* Pat, 
| Pat Murphy, your widow wants you.”—Cruikshank. 

An Invian Execction.—While we remained here, the chief 
caused a wretched prisoner or two, whom his people had caught to 
be blown from the mouths of cannons, a mode ef death, perhaps, 
the quickest and least cruel of any. One of the unfortunates, the 
only one I saw executed, being blown to shivers in a second; his 
legs and head, both severed from the trunk, being the only portions 
we could recognize afterwards as having bolonged to the human 
form. The wretch was tied, standing on the ground, with his back 
to the mouth of the cannon, and met his end with the same _pbhilo- 
sophy that most natives evince on those occasions.—Capt. Fane's 
Five Years in India. 











cE e 

QuisBLe aGatnst QuissLe.—Some years ago, Frederick Reynolds, 
the dramatist, took a house at Westminster, and bound hirnself (as 
he thought) to paint the inside once during the seven years’ lease ; 
but in a subsequent covenant, which if Reynolds read, he did not 
understand, there was so much technicality and ground for quibbling 
as to the exact period for commencing the aforesaid colouring oper. 
ation, that, at the end of the first year, the landlord (a most litigious 
and vexatious attorney) brought an action for breach of contract, 
but which the eccentric dramatist defeated by immediately painting 
the whole of the inside of the house black! 
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EVASION OF LAW IN HIGH PL ACES. 


APPOINTMENT OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT. rye 

Of all political evils the evasions or contraventions of law by the 
executive or legislative branches of a government, are among the worst. 
On occasions of imminent exigence, or even at times when such depart- 
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oy ; ures from the letter of duty appear to be necessary to prevent an im- 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. pending evil, the experiment is hazardou;, and the precedent established 
By the notice of the Congressional proceedings, in another part of | is adangerous one. Therefore though circumstances may palliate, they 
this day’s paper, it will be perceived that the law making branch of the | can never entirely excuse evasions of duty in the sworn conservators of 
United States government have been spared the disgrace of the repeal | When, ir the absence even of partial excuse 
of a law, deliberately passed, before it had the test of trial. That the | for violation of duty, the servants of the people choose to set their solemx 
Bankrupt Law is perfect in its present state, we are far from supposing; | oaths and obligations at nought, it is time for the people rigidly to ex- 
but it is better to make amendments to a law in operation,.with expe- | amine into, and insist upon explanation of known or imputed violations 
rience to guide the amenders, than to offer alterations to the theoryf a _ 


statute before it has been reduced to practice. Let it stand but a week, our political and personal rights and privileges. 
and there wil] be people enough taking the initiatory steps, to secure = The United States of North America offer the first example oa 
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some “ pretty considerable” practical test of its efficiency or inefficiency. 


no doubt, for no ingenuity can prevent perversion of the best enactment ; 
but that the honest ought to suffer for and with the guilty is a doctrine 
unsupported by any principle of law or mofals. 


| record, among modern nations, of invitation to aliens to embrace the 
That some rogues will he aided by the existence of the law there can be 


protection and privileges of their political institutions. The act of natu- 


_ ralization requires nothing but residence and the declaration of alle- 


| powers. 


The contents of our paper, it will be found are mainly extracts, and | 


right good ones too, from foreign periodicals. 
place, by the way, to answer a question propounded to us by an esteem- 
ed correspondent—viz.: “why we give such apparent preference to 
foreign over American works, in our selections?” 
easily answered and satifactorily. Our monthly contemporaries on this 
side of the Atlantic have gone on improving in the character of their 
matter and their embellishments, until they have reached an excellence 
and a degree of attractiveness never exceeded. Thus they have es- 
tablished a better claim to support than any arguments about the ne- 
cessity of preferring American over foreign works could possibly present. 
The fact of their high literary merit urges us on the one hand to make 


This may be a good 


| 


The question is | 


| 


giance, including of course the renunciation of allegiance to foreign 
Intelligible and easy forms are prescribed, involving expense 
too trifling to be felt by any man to whom the privileges of citizenship 
can be worth while; and to the enjoyment of better than the negative 
privileges which older governments confer upon the multitude not even 
naturalization is necessary. Descend from the law and the constitution 
to private and conventional usages, and you find every thing showing 
the same liberal spirit. We have no guilds, nor livery, no recognised 
associations, barring any person, citizen or stranger, from adopting any 
honest profession that he may prefer, and in the pursuit of it, he is pro- 
tected by the same law which defends the children of the soil. 

Under these liberal institutions and customs, we have resident among 
us many of the gifted, the skilful, and the worthy of other lands ; 
whose attachment to their own countries, and to their early associa-. 
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extracts. On the other hand we have two objections. The first is the | tions, forbids their renouncing allegiance to the governments under which 

immense circulation of the Magazines themselves—particularly of the — they first drew breath, and under whose laws they grew to men’s estate. , i 
Ladies’ Companion, published in this city, and Graham’s and Godey’s, | They have been educated to love and respect institutions of which we, ; i' 
published in Philadelphia. So completely are the matters relative to | perhaps, have little correct perception. They cherish feelings, attach- Wy 


their publication systematised, that the su scribers in all parts of the 
Union receive their copies, on or before the date of publication, at which 
time we receive oure. 


The second objection grows out of the former. All our five thousand 


and odd newspaper contemporaries, more or less, get access to the Ame- 


rican magaziaes at the same time that‘we do. All, or nearly all copy 


from them. To fill the Jonathan from the same source would be, too | 


often, to make it but a fac simile of half the ether papers in the country. 
Such are some of the reasons why we ,cater so much from foreign 
sources. It is proper also, to add, that selections exceeding: in literary 


merit that which are usually present from foreign periodicals could not | 


well be obtained anywhere. The American matter furnished in the Jo- 


nathan is principally original; and, from the pens of such contributors as | 


appear in our list, is, we are confident, equal, generally, in merit and in- 
terest, to the efférings of any paper in the wofld. 
tranch the Jonathan has protected American “ literary interests” more 
than any other newspaper in the country has done. We allude to the 


engravings, al? by American artists, and many of them from American 
designs. 


_ made the land too hot to hold them. 
And in another | 


The expedient of importing worn out and cast off cuts from 


Europe, and parading them as ‘ splendid engravings” has not yet been | 


resorted to in this establishment. 


Peculiarly appropriate to this time, will be found the sermon delivered 
on the 23d ult., in Washington City, by the Rev. S. G. Bulfinch. To 


the courtesy of the author we are indebted for this excellent discourse ; 


and we are happy to second his efforts to do good, through the medium 
of our circulation. 
tn the next Jonathan, we shall present a continuation of the Effing- 
ham controversy, from the pen of the author of the “ Spy,” the “ Pio- 
neers,’ “ Home as Found,” &c. This annunciation will be sufficient to 
call extraordinary attention to the next Jonathan. 
Ee 


Taxtye Wixes.—Out of $52,593,350 banking capital in the city of 
Philadelphia two years and a half ago, only $9090,000 remain! 


4 


_ to recognise his constitutional obligations. 


ments, emotions, which do honor to their hearts, whatever discredit we 
republicans may fancy fondness for royalty does to the head. The spring 
of these loyal sentiments is among the purest known to humanity—love 
of country. It indicates a virtuous boyhood, when a stranger in our 
nae declines to renounce allegiance to his own, because he trusts 





All his long wanderings past, 

There to return and die at home, at last. 

There are men who derive thr 
support from the liberal usages of this country, and still decline to be- 
come citizens, from nosuch good motives. They are to be looked at on- 
ly in the light of sordid and selfish minds, disposed to make a harvest 
here, and flit back with their plunder, when their intolerable imperti- 
nence, and pitiful sycophancy alternate with audacious villainy, have 


There are, however, exceptions. 


Such persons are in deportment 
like the chance visitor at.an inn, who does nothing but revile all that is 
offered him, because he feels like a mere sojourner, and does not care to 
conciliate those with whom he does not expect permanently to abide; 
and who, upon leaving, would not scruple to put the spoons in his pocket, 
if he were sure of escaping without detection, and of getting beyond the 
reach of pursuit before discovery. 

When Mr. Tyler beeame President by the death of the late lamented 
Harrison, he took the oath of office under more than ordinary profes- 
sions of his knowledge of the obligations it imposed. This we know by 
his “‘ affidavit,” that he held himself already bound; by the investiture of 
his previous office. In his messages he has not omitted in any instance 
He has received much, and 
we believe deserved credit for his moral and political honesty, in declin- 
ing to sign Cungressional enactments, though urged by his personal 
wishes so to do, because the provisions of the acts submitted to him 
conflicted.with his impressions of the meaning of the constitution.— 
But with all this there is one act, in which he is implicated, directly at 
variance with the plain letter of the law of the land. That is the ap- 


pointment of an alien,—a man who has not taken even the initiatory 
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steps toward becoming a citizen—to an office of trust, the emoluments of | —but cure him with treasury pills, nourish him with government pep, 


which are absolutely better than those of the President of the United 
States himself. We speak of the appointment of James Gordon Ben- 
nett, as public printer. 

It is true that the appointment does not stand in Mr. Bennett's name, 
but in those of Elliott & Parmalee, the first Mr. Bennett’s foreman, the 
latter one of his reporters. This however does not indicate any thing 
but that the appointing power was conscious of the legal bar to the ap- 
pointment of aliens, and that the trick of sneaking behind a fictitious 
document was resorted to. To illegality, trickery and evasion of the 
most pitiful description is added. The Cerberus in this instance 
had originally but one head. The President, despite his constitutional 
objection to branches, has created two more to preserve the mythologi- 
cal allegory, and has thrown sops to each, of which the head on the pa- 
rent trunk will no doubt get the lion’s share. Messrs. Elliott and Par- 
malee are nothing in this case but the holders of the hat, into which the 
public money is to be dropped, and thence paid over to the man behind 
the press, who under the protection of the caudal extremity reputed 


_ there to be, stands there greater than the press itself, or its nominal 
owners. 


It is of no use to pretend that these things are notso. In the Herald 
passim may be found the givings out of the amiable egotist who conducts 
and owns it, relative to owr new building, and what miracles James 
Gordon Bennett is to do, when he gets into it. On that building, for 
form’s sake, may be displayed the sign of Elliott & Parmalee. The 
first of these gentlemen, we know, to be a worthy and exemplary man. 
The second we know nothing about, except that he is said tc have ob- 
tained the appoiftment, while residing in Washington, as the reporter of 
the Herald newspaper. Mr. Elliott, we presume, is not known at 
Washington. Mr. Parmalee is known there as the Reporter of the 
Hera’d; and in that capacity he has made a better bargain for his mas- 
ter and for himself too, probably, than any reporter has done before. 


_ Now we charge that in this appointment a trust confided by the 
people has been broken—without circumstance of defence, excuse, 
or palliation. If Mr. Bennett were an alien who had declared 
his intent to become a citizen, this thing might be looked over. If 
even, he were a conscientious foreign subject, averse to renouncing his 
allegiance, but grateful enough to the land that feeds him to forbear 
abuse of it, and to respect its laws, the offence of his appointment would 
not be so flagrant. But that a notorious libeller of the country 
and its institutions; a discrediter of its commercial solvency and 


merely, but of the spirit and efficacy of-religion; a blasphemer 
against Heaven, and a man living in notorious disregard of «the 
rights of families and individuals; the caterer of foul matter for 
pmurient minds, and the inductor of the young and giddy into the first 
steps of vice by sapping their respect for things sacred and the social 
virtues—that, in favor of such a man, a sacred oath, taken before a world» 
should be violated by a contemptible evasion, is an offence too rank. We 
must believe it to have been committed inadvertently, and, we are not 
without hope that the error will be corrected as soon as understood. 


We do not intend to go into the man’s private character. We have 
no acquaintance with him, and we desire none. We take his published 
paper only, and pronounce him, on paper, the worst and most dangerous 
man who has ever had charge of a newspaper in this or any other 
country. We impute to his villanous course much of the crime that has 
disgraced our city. We impute to his impunity in evil doing the degra- 
ded condition of a portion of the press, the highest ambition of which 
appears to be to emulate him in his wicked disregard of the decencies of 
life. It is astonishing that at this crisis the press have not unanimously 
exclaimed against his reception of the booty he has won; but whatever 
motives may regulate the conduct of others, we see no other proper course 
than vehemently to protest against the disgrace that the consummation of 
this appointment involves. : 

It may be answered that the Herald is latterly more decent. Tried 
by its former standard—compared with the Hefald as it was, perhaps 
it is. Whatthen? Vaulting ambition may have o’erleaped itself, and 
the conductor of the omnibus of filth have been obliged by threatened ad- 
versity to discharge a portion of his load :— 

“The devil was sick—the devil a saint would be.” 
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and— 
“ The devil got well—the devil a saint is he !”” 

If Mr. Tyler chooses to feed at the public crib, a dog to bark at the 
public, it can’t perhaps be helped. But all men of all parties are bound 
to enter their protest against such malversation in the distribution ef the 
people’s money. We have entered ours, and wait the echo from every 
honest citizen, native or adopted. We know that respectable resident 
foreigners unite with us in these feelings, also. 

—E 


LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


It is stated that the number of petitions presented to the present ses. 
sion of the New York Legislature, for a law to punish licentiousnes;, 
amount to twenty thousand or more, and that they are still daily coming 
in. The committee to whom these documents are referred must have a 
busy time, if they only read the petitions by title. As to legislation, 
however, little of that will be done until the new majority have settled the 
State offices in their gift. The city of Albany is full of applicants and 
their friends, and the lobby members far outnumber the regular. The first 
office in order is the Secretaryship of State, for which Hon. Samuel Young 
and Ebenezer Mack, Esq., are said to be the leading candidates. For 
Comptroller, Mr. Flagg will undoubtedly be elected. For the other off:- 
ces there are candidates by dozens, of whose claims and prospects we 
profess to know very little. 

The criminal court bill (for this city) has been reported to the House, 
as has also a bill asserting the validity of the will of the late John G. 
Leake. 


— 
DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


A decisive vote was on Friday taken in the Senate, on the bill to re- 
peal the Bankrupt act. It was rejected, by a majority of one. Only 
41 members were present, Tennessee being unrepresented, and other 
members being sick or absent. Had there, however, been ful! Senate, 
the same result would have occurred, as the most the friends of repeal 
could have counted upon would have been a tie. The Senate did not -it 
on Saturday, and met on Monday only to adjourn over to Wednesday ; 
attending on Tuesday the funeral of Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island. 

In the House on Friday the debate on the resolutions of censure upon 
Mr. Adams was continued. The floor was chiefly occupied by Mr. 
Marshall, who denied any intention to charge Mr. Adams with subor- 


_ nation of perjury or treason; an: defended Northern men generally 
exaggerator of its real difficulties; a contemner of not the offices | 


against the changes which have been preferred against them as 
friendly to British power. Mr. Adams spoke next, against the resolu- 
tions, and at the close again alluded to the Cilley duel. Ar. Wise 
again rejoined upon that subject, denying that he had any responsibility 
in instigating the duel, and said his advice was not that which was re- 
lied upon or followed. “ 

On Saturday, in the House, the Trensury Note Bill was passed, after 
a day’s debate, with the Senate amendments, by the Speaker's tie vote. 
On Monday, after some routine morning business, the House adjourned 
to Wednesday, upon receiving the announcement, from the Senate, of 
the death of Hon. Mr. Dixon of Rhode Island. 

——— 

Ix Bamkrurtcy.—The law establishing a General Bankrupt Sys- 
tem, went into effect on Tuesday. It will be seen by the following di- 
rections of the rules of the United States Circuit and District Courts of 
New York, in “‘Bankruptcy,”’ in what manner petitioners may proceed 
—and that their first step can be before one of the Commissioners.— 
The following rules are to be observed in pvesenting a petition: 

lst. The name of the petitioner must be subscribed in full in the pre- 
sence of the officer before whom it is presented for attestation. 

2d. The name of the attorney for the petitiover must be endorsed 
thereon. 

3d. Every separate paper annexed to or connected with the petition 
and application, must be also subscribed by the petitioner before thie offi- 
cer to whom they are presented, in the same manner as is directed in 
the execution of the petition. 

4th. Filing a petition and the other papers so prepared, certified and 
returned to the clerk of the district court, shall be considered “ 2 pre- 
senting to the court.” 

5th. The applicants wil! perceive that their petitions and all other pa- 


rs to be subscribed by them, must be signed in the presence of the of- 
r who takes the attestation. 


' 








—— 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


PERSONAL RESPECT vs. TOADING. 


In the excitement of a dinner table, and the good humor consequent 
upon a well-filled stomach, extravagant laudation, and adulatory epi- 
thets are in order. No one thinks of taking serious exception to them 
at any time, or of making any exception whatever to them at the mo- 
ment of their pronunciation. All readers, however, who have perused 
accounts of such affairs as public dinners and the like, when elaborately 
done up for the public press, can remember their natural feelings of 
nausea—the smell of stale wine which the document seemed to bear, and 
the wonder which arose how men could get so—foolish. Particularly 
are these sentiments present to the reader of an account of a fete in 
which he has himself been a participator. 

But though, as we have remarked, nobody ever takes serious excep- 
tion to these hilarious senilities, they have often been the subject of 
pleasant ridicule, and in this department of satire no one has ever ex- 
ceeded Charles Dickens. We take up the first book of his within our 
reach, for examples. It is “ Pickwick.” We open to the dinner at the 
Cricket Match, in which All-Muggleton beat Dingley Dell. Let us 
imagine that the “little man, with a puffy say-nothing-to-me-or-I'll-con- 
tradict-you sort of countenance,’ has caught the vice’s eye. Now— 
hear! hear! 

“ Sir, 1 am a Deller—a Dingiey Deller, (cheers). I cannot lay claim 
to forming an item in the population of Muggleton ; nor, sir, I will frank- 
ly admit, do I covet that honor; and I will tell you why, sir, (hear) ; 
to Muggleton I will readily concede all those honors and distinctions to 
which it can fairly lay claim—they are too numerous and too well known 
to require aid or recapitulation from me. But, sir, while we remember 
that Muggleton has given birth to a Dumkins and a Podder, let us not 
forget that Dingley Dell can boast a Luffey and a Struggles, ( Vociferous 
cheering). Let me not be considered as wishing to detract from the 
merits of the former gentlemen. Sir, I envy them the luxury of their 
own feelings on this occasion. (Cheers.) Every gentleman who hears 
me is probably acquainted with the reply made by an individual, who— 
to use an ordinary figure of speech— hung out’ in a tub: —‘ If I were not 
Diogenes,’ said he, ‘I would be Alexander.’ I can well imagine those 








gentlemen to say, ‘If I were not Dumkins, I would be Luffey; if I were | 


not Podder, I would be Struggles.’ (Enthusiasm.) But, gentlemen of 
Muggleton, is it in cricket alone that your fellow-townsmen stand pre- 
eminent’? Have you never heard of Dumkins and determination? Have 
you never been taught to associate Podder with property? (Great a 

plause). *~ * * Gentlemen, I beg you to surround, with a rich halo 
of enthusiastic cheering, the united names of ‘Dumkins and Podder.’” 


Could any thing be richer than this—except, indeed the valet’s ‘boiled 
mutton swarry’ in Ba-ath; or, perhaps, Sam Swiveller’s snatches of din- 
ner talk, and his earnest entreaties that the ‘rosy’ may be passed? No 
writer in any time, ancient or modern, has so well seized and delineated 
the amusing points of convivial ‘table talk’ as Charles Dickens. We 
fear that he will have occasion to regret, before he is many months older, 
that he had not postponed these passages until his American experience 
had enabled him to fill up the pictures. Already he has exceeded every 
body else in his dinner sketches; after his American training, we sus- 
pect he will be able to exceed himself. Nor is this same book, the 
Pickwickians, one of the best, by the way in our view, of the Boz series, 
deficient in other matter rather apropos at this moment. Read the Ea- 
tanwill Gazette’s anticipatory description of Mrs. Leo Hunter's Fete 
Champetre, and compare it with some of the newspaper paragraphs, 
which, as the Almanacs say, may be expected “about this time.” 

‘4 scene of varied and delicious enchantment—a bewildering corros- 
cation of beauty and talent—a lavish and prodigal display of hospitality 
—above all, a degree of splendor softe by_the most exquisite taste ; 
and adornment refined with perfect harmony and the chastest good 
keeping—compared with which the fabled gorgeousness of Eastern fairy- 
land itself would appear to be clothed in dark and murky colors.” 

Capital—isn’t it? A perfect model for the jackals and lion hunters’ 
attendants—a model which they not only will follow, but have adopted. 
The Leo Hunter’s breakfast will be done over to the life, if it has not 
been already; and the glorious author cf the Pickwickians will have 
mentally arranged the materials for more life-like description, long be- 
fore he takes passage back to the father-land. We have already seen 
laid under the eye of Boz, through the public prints, specimens of verse, 
alm@st equalling the following, which were submitted by Mrs. Leo Hun- 
ter to her guest: 

“Can I view thee i i 
On thy stomach wines Saher’ 4 
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Can I unmoved see thee dying 
Ona log, 
Expiring frog ' 
Say, have fiends in shape of boys, 
With wild halloo, and brutal noise, 
Hunted thee from marshy joys, 
With a dog, 
Expiring frog!” 

Poor Dickens! At the rate he is baited the fate of the frog were 
scarce more emphatic than his—with this reversal. Another frog—not 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s, for that particular saltatory amphibious gentleman is 
not reported to have spoken—another frog is recorded to have suggested 
to the boys who were stoning him “ what is fun to you, may be death to 
me.”’ Mr. Dickens may say, “ what is a matter grave as death to yu, 
and serious as Beadle Bumble’s countenance, or Oliver Twist’s appret- 
ticeship, is fun to me.” 

In all this we intend no thought of disrespect to Mr. Dickens. We 
learned to like the author, and to cherish the beau ideal of the maa, be- 
fore to like him became fashionable. To the writer of this paper belongs 
the credit of having first introduced into the cash newspapers the custom 
of reprinting his novels as they appeared in numbers. We say “ credit’’ 
—because if to find and hit the popular taste—to minister to the best 
literary appetite of the public be a tact or an accident worthy of claim, 
it belongs in this case where we have placed it. Waiving all that as of 
little importance—we repeat the sentiment of all observers when we say 
that the currency and circulation of the writings of Charles Dickens have 
done more moral good than all the writings of all other writers of fiction 
together. Through the whole voluminous series—and it might be divi- 
ded into about fifty fashionable yolumes in type, and into five hundred in 
pith—there is not a page or sentence, a thought, which can minister to 
evil. He presents us with no infidelity of heart, or hollowness of soul 
disguised as philosophy; no sensualities decked with flowers; no insi- 
dieus poison to make the virtuous ashamed of their simplicity, or to teach 
apologies to the vicious; no false views of life to make the humble dis- 
contented, or the exalted proud. In one line, we may safely say of 
Charles Dickens, what we can safely say of few other writers—that he 
has not written— 

One line which dying, he could wish to blot. 

But there are different degrees of literary merit. There is a negative 
purity, to writers of which school the above line will apply. There are 
very harmless writers—very good people, who do no damage except to 
the king’s English—gentlemen and ladies who spoil foolscap, and pro- 
vide band box paper and trunk linings in a very innocent manner, doing 
nobody any possible injury; and withal doing nobody any possible good, 
if we except the naps they induce to dreamy, blank, quiet souls, with 
whose dead level their very insipid and harmless collocation of words 
and phrases exactly corresponds. Mr. Dickens is not one of these nega- 
tively good vegetables in literature. He has dared to be witty, and still 
farther dared to prove that wit requires as an essential neither obscenity 
nor profanity—that it need neither raise a blush on the cheek of the 
modest, nor cause a shudder to the conscientious. It need not even awake 
the scruples of those whom the heartless world calls superstitious—su- 
perstitious because they believe in and reverence a first cause, and re- 
spect any symbol of his worship, and every token of his power. The 
wicked pleasantries and awful triflings of the old school of wits have al- 
most driven some clerical writers even from the lower shelves of the 
family library. Who would put Sterne and Swift in the reach of his 
children? But Boz is a re-production of Oliver Goldsmith, with all the 
heartfelt benevolence of his nearest parallel, and infinitely more scope 
and variety of acquired talent, and knowledge of the world. We have 
often thought that had Oliver Goldsmith been educated where Boz was, 
it would not have been left to the latter to open a new era in English 
polite literature. The men, in pany particulars are identical. The be- 
liever in a metempsychosis, could hardly resist the impression that the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield has come back to us. 

Noone of Mr. Dickens’s works is objectless. Perhaps in the first 
which is familiar to the American public, the “ Pickwick Papers,” the 
end is less apparent than in some of its successors. The author in this 
threw off many of his general first impressions. It seems like the in- 
coherent and disconnected chat of a member of a family, returned from 
@ journey, and communicating the prominent objects of his observation 
to a Ketening circle. But the death of the Victim of Chancery in the 
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Fleet, showed the power of pathes which we have all seen since de- 


veloped. Permitus to add, also, that it has aided in the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor debtcr, in this country, if not in Europe. 
Of a like power over the heart, though exerting a pleasanter influence, 
is the Christmas party at Old Wardle’s. God bless that old woman, 
with all her troublesome infirmities! Just such an old lady will remem- 
ber us before she sleeps to-night, and just such an one is thinking now 
of you, or died with you in her thoughts, dear reader. Young women 
may look like angels—old women, in the simplicity of their second 
childhood, come much nearer the character. , 
We might—and did we follow the impulse of the moment, we should 
extend this article to a great length; and at whatever point it was stop- 
ped, still should we fee] that much was left unsaid. Go into a strange 
portrait gallery, and the painted canvass leaves no impression upon 
your mind. Recognise acquaintances, and the pictures are indelibly 
fixed upon your memory. A familiar gallery is the Boz Collection.— 
Bulwer may paint with more force of style, and more marked antithesis. 
But his men and women are of his own family, having but a general 
and in some instances but a slight resemblance to the rest of the race— 
thank Heaven for that! A Bulwerian world would have made Lucifer 
stop half way, content with abiding here, instead of going farther and 
faring worse. James’s characters are of other ages, historical por 
traits, too straightly plumbed out. Scott’s have something of the’ same 


character, though infinitely more human and impressive than those of 


his successor in historical novel writing. To introduce other writers 
in contrast is unnecessary. 
few indeed will you find the characteristic of the Boz GaLLERY.— 
That presents you familiar faces. You remember an original for 
almost every picture. You forget that you are reading, and are almost 
ready to offer observations of your own, and expect the living men and 
women to answer you from the page. 

This man—this TRUE MAN—and that is the highest praise we can 
give him, is not to be treated to pasteboard ceremony, dinner-table ci- 
vilities, ball room spangles, and fashionable hollowness, only. A modi- 
cum of these things is due tohim by conventional usage. Respect for 
the author and the individual directs that a proper pertion_of the tin- 
sel of “ civilized life’ should be woven in his wreath. But Americans 
cannot expect to masquerade before him through his whole visit. He 
must have something more than a series of processions of mummers, or 
he might as well have staid at home, read the accounts of public din- 
ners and balls given to others in this country, substituted his own name 
for that of the guests, and deemed. himself acquainted with America.— 
We do hope that the elite in our literary and social circles, to whom 
he comes consigned, will be something more than Bartlemy showmen to 
him. He can find our moral, literary, social, and political Punches and 
Judys fast enough without aid. Let him have some chance te meet the 


people, and let the people meet him like men. 
Let toadyism and ridiculous man-worship he sedulously avoided.— 


Let ultra Americanism, and beggary of his good opinion be shunned.— 
Let no apologies on the one hand be offered for what he may see, and 


no violent amor patrie and braggadocia be displayed on the other.— 


Don’t behave before him like school-children at an examination, or on 


the other hand patronise him, as if you were doing him a vast deal of 


honor. We owe him a heavy debt, for the amusement he has affurded, 
and the good he has done us. Show him that it is appreciated, by a 
hearty welcome—an honest welcome ; but don’t become Leo Hunters. 


We desire that his progress be, in some sort, and that the best sort, a 
triumphal progress—the triumph of intellect among its—worshippers— 
if you like so strong a word. But the worship even, of fools, is not 
worth having; as it places the divinity on a level with the devotees.— 


Remember that the author of Nicholas Nickleby and the Curiosity Shop, 


eats, drinks, and blows his nose; that he usually retires to bed, ay, 
actually retires to bed, and actually ris@s daily without the exercise of 
supernatural power ; that he can say “ how d’ye do ?” without uttering 
an epigram, and order a scuttle of coal into his room without exciting 
Born of woman, he will die a natural death one of these 
days—long may that day be delaysd—unless he be baited to death 
before his time. From such a fate may a kind Providence deliver 


@ sensation. 


him. 


rr 


Natuan Fetitows Dixos.—This Senator, whose death occurred on 
Saturday last, at his lodgings in Washington, was in his sixty-seventh 


Call them all up, and in the works of 

































year. He was an eminent lawyer aad prominent politician in his ow: 
state, (Rhode Island), having been elected to the Legislature by the 
same constituency, at thirty-four consecutive elections. He was elec:. 
ed a Senator of the United States in 1838; and was universally respec. 
ed and beloved by his legislative associates, and by all with whom he 
came in business or social contact. 

I 


THE BOZ FETE AT THE PARK. 

Arrangements have been perfected by a portion of our citizens, repre- 
senting every class and interest in the city, to give Charles Dickens such 
a reception as he is entitled to by his talents and character, and such as 
the spirit and wealth of New York will warrant; joined toa due regaic 
to the consideration that the friend of the people, and the beloved of the 
fireside, should not be placed above the reach of his friends and ad- 
mirers, by extravagant expense in his reception. The initiatory steps 
were taken at a numerous and highly respectable meeting at the Astor 
House on Wednesday evening, Jan. 26th, at which the following resolu- 
tions were passed on motion of W. H. Maxwell, Esq., his Honor the 
Mayor in the chair : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting it is proper and be- 
coming in the citizens of New York, to unite heartily in those demonstra- 
tions of respect and esteem which have been, and will be, everywhere 
in our land, called forth by the visit of Mr. Dickens to America ; not be- 
cause of his talents alone, but in consideration of the noble use he has 
made of those talents, in vindicating the rights and claizns und feelings 
of humanity at large, without distinction of rank or circumstance. 

Resolved, That in welcoming Charles Dickens to America, we fee! 
that we are at once paying due homage to genius and fulfilling the de- 
mands of gratitude ; for, as individuals, we owe gratitude to the minister 
of intellectual delight, and, as Republicans, we are bound to thank him 
who has, in his writings, so eloquently maintained the cause of the hum- 
ble and oppressed; who exhibits, in his every line, his own keen sensi- 
bility to wrong; and the pervading spirit of all whose works is a touch- 
ing illustration of the truth, that in the elementary constitution of men 
there is no difference, whatever difference circumstances mey have 


created. 


Resolved, That in the arrangement of a fitting reception for the visitor 
whom we delight to honor, regard be had to the participation therein ot 
the Ladies; for we feel assured that our countrywomen will look with 
little favor on any device which excludes them from joining in a Festi- 


val given in honor of him whose imagination and heart gave birth to 
“little Nell.” 


Resolved, That all the Gentlemen present, and such others as may be 
hereafter named, constitute a general Committee. 

_ Messrs. Sandford, Maxwell, G. P. Morris, Wetmore, and J. W. Ea- 
monds, were appointed a committee to report a suitable plan for a ball 
to be given to Mr. Dickens; and Philip Hone, at the unanimous request 
of the meeting prepared the following letter of invitation, which was 
signed by all the gentlemen present, and delivered to Mr. D. C. Colden, 
to present to Mr. Dickens in person. 

New York, Jan. 26th, 1842. 
Sir,— , 

The citizens of New York having received the agreeable intelligence 
of your arrival in the United States, and appreciating the value cf your 
labors in the cause of humanity, and the eminently successful exercise 
of your literary talents, are ambitious to be the foremost in 
tendering to you and your Lady the hearty welcome which they are 
persuaded is in reserve for you in all parts of our country. 

With this object in view, we have been appointed a Cammittee, in 
behalf of a large meeting of Gentlemen convened for the purpose, to 

uest your attendance at a public Ball to be given in this city. 

a vm C. D. Colden, one of our number, wi'l have the honor of present- 

ing this invitation, and is charged with the agreeable duty of presenting 

their congratulations on your arrival. We shall expect, through him, 

your kind acceptance of this invitation, and your designation of the 

day-when it may suit your convenience to attend. 
We are, Sir, 

With t respect, 

our Obed’t Serv’ts. 

The committee made a report, which was accepted. After an appro- 
priate preamble the report recommends, as no ball room in the city 
would be large enough to accommodate those who will wish to attend, 
that the Park Theatre be engaged. The following sketch of devices and 
ornaments was also reported by the committee. 

1. The inside of the Theatre to represent a magnificent saloon, hung 
with chandeliers. 

2. The audience part of the house to be ornamented with festoogs of 


flowers, garlands, draperies, and trophies emblematical of the different 
States of the Union. 


3. The floor to extend from the front of the boxes to the back ef the 
building, where, on an elevated stage, arrangements be made for the re- 
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ion of numerous Tableaux Vivants from the works of Mr. 
ee meee Artists under the direction of the Committee. 

4. The stage past of the Theatre to be highly embellished with various 
designs from the writings of “Boz,” illustrating many of his striking, ori- 
ginal, novel, graphic, and familiar scenes. : 

5. A full and efficient orchestra, comprising the primeipal musical talent 
at present in the city, to be e , and so arranged, as to add to the 
general effect, without diminishing the space alloted to the company. 

6. The Ball Roem to afford accommodations for upwards of 3,000 

rsons. 

7. The following arrangements, are also recommended. 

Order of the Dances and Tableaux Vivant: 

1.—Grand March. 

2.—Tableau Vivant, ‘A Sketch by Boz.”’ 
3.—Amilie Quadrille. 

4.—Tableau Vivant, “the Seasons, a Poem, with music.” 
5.—Quadrille Waltz, selections. 

6.—Tableau Vivant, The Book of “ Oliver Twist.” 
7.—Quadrille March, Norma. 

8.—Tableau Vivant, “‘ The Ivy Green.” 

9.—Victoria Waltz. 

10.—Tableau Vivant, “ Little Nell.” 

11.—Basket Quadrille. 

12.—Tableau Vivant, The Book of “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

13.—March. 

14.—Tableau Vivant, “a Sketch by Boz.” 

15—Spanish Dance. 

16.—Tableau Vivant, the “ Pickwick Papers.” 

16.—Boz Waltz. 

18.—Tableau Vivant, Washington Irving in England, and Charles 

Dickens ia America. 

19.—Postillion Quadrille. 

20.—Tableau Vivant, “Curiosity Shop.” 

21.—March. 2 

22.—Tableau Vivant, ‘‘ The Club.” 

23-—Contra Dance. 

24.—Tableau Vivant, The Book of “ Barnaby Rudge.” 

25.—Gallopade. 

The following sub-committee of sixteen were appointed to carry the 
foregoing arrangements into effect: 

Philip Hone, Geo. P. Morris, Martin Hoffman, J. W. Francis, W. H. 
Maxwell, John W. Edmonds, Daniel B. Tallmadge, John C. Cheeseman, 
Charles A. Davis, Jas. M. Smith, Jr., Henry Inman, Prosper M. Wet- 
more, Francis W. Edmonds, John R. Livingston, Jr., Charles W. Sand- 
ford, William Starr Miller. The Chairman and Secretaries were subse- 
quently added to the Committee. ‘ 


The Committee of Arrangements met on Saturday evening, January 
the 29th, at the Green Reom of the Park Theatre, when the Chairman 
read the following letter frgm Mr. Dickens: 

Tremont House, Boston, Jan. 28th, 1842. 


My DEAR SIR, 

I beg to convey to the Committee of Gentlemen, whose organ you are, 
my hearty and cordial thanks for their most kind congratulations; and 
year er tiaras ta packet yg fre 

Ihave had the pleasure of seeing your agert, and of explaining my 
movements and arrangements to that gentleman. 

Rest assured, that I shall only be too and happy, to meet you 


at any time you may appoint, after receiving his explanation of my en- 
gagements. 


ith many thanks to you and the Committee, generally, 
I am, my dear sir, yours, fai and obli 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Roserr H. Morris, Esq. 


The evening determined upon for the Ball is that of Monday, the 14th 
instant. The price of tickets, admitting a gentleman and lady, will be 
$5, extra ladies’ tickets, two dollars each. Cards of admission are to 
be¥ obtained of either the Committee, or at the Astor House, where a 
register will be kept of the name of every person who purchases a 
ticket. Gentlemen applying for tickets will also give the names of their 
ladies, in order that the same may be inserted in the cards of invitation. 
It will be obvious to the reader that on such an occasion as this, an 
early application for tickets will be necessary, as the desire to see the 
author of the Curiosity Shop, and to do him honor, will cause a demand 
which must lead to the disappointment of late applicants. 

All fancy dresses are to be rigorously excluded, except those admit- 
ted under the direction of the committee. As a whole, the arrange- 
ments strike us as faultless and excellent in every particular; and we 
have no fear that the fete will not be in all respects worthy of the 
guest and the occasion. “ 

PS 

ArrointMENT.—Horace Binney, Judge,of the U. States for the 


aa District of Pennsylvania, in the place of Joseph Hopkinson, de- 
ceased. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Lonpon, Dec. 30. 

Dear Weld :—You have no idea how much the ‘English have done 
and are still doing to beautify their metropolis since my last visit to 
Great Britain. At the present time, many and numerous are the im- 
provements which are going on with great vigor, and without much re- 
gard to what we think of so much in America, expense. The new 
Houses of Parliament excite a great deal of interest, and already the 
Speaker’s residence in the east wing, at the end next Westminster 
bridge, stands out in bold relief. This and the corresponding wing on 
the west, together with the whole of the river front, are now carried up 
to the top of the first floor windows. The material is, as you know, the 
Balsover stone ; the texture of this is finely adapted for a large building, 
while its color, passing from ochre to silvery gray, renders it peculiarly 
well qualified for the purpose to which it is appropriated. Between the 
upper and lower windows of the two principal floors, will be placed 
large panels, each consisting of a single stone, carved with a coat of 
arms in bold relief, and representing the arms of all the English sove- 
reigns, to Queen Vic. inclusive. 

The Royal Exchange is, also in progress, that is every preparation has 
been made for raising the superstructure. The material for the exterior 
of this building is Portland stone, which varies so much ia quality, that 
every block has been carefully selected at the quarry; the socle or stylo- 
bate is, however, to be of granite. * 

The pedestal of the Nelson column on Trafalgar square has been 
erected. In Caterton street, the houses on the north side have been 
taken down and re-built ; the street having been widened, as is the case 
likewise with the south end of Bartholomew Lane. In Threadneedle 
street too, they are building a very spacious structure on the site former- 
ly oceupied by the French Protestant church. In digging the founda- 
tion of this edifice, a Roman tessellated pavement was found in fine pre- 
servation, which has been deposited in the British Museum. The upper 
part @f this building will be enriched with a bass relief, 73 feet long, 
with figures, the size of life, and the building will be very costly. I 
have seen the plan too for the new monumentto William IV. at the end 
of Prince street. It will be forty feet from the level of the pavement, 
and the statue itself will be fourteen feet. The pedestal will be circular 
and divided into three parts or stages, each successively diminishing in 
diameter. The diameter of the lower socle will be 21 feet. Directly 
around the pedestal will be four others, rising to about half its height, 
and square, contrasting with the larger circular mass; they are intended 
for gas lamps. 

Victoria Park, for which £100,000 has been voted by Parliament, will 
comprise about 290 acres, being rather larger than St. James’ Park. It 
will be bounded on the west by the Regent’s Canal, on the south by Sir 
George Duchet’s canal, and on the north by Grove Street Lane. On the 
south it is proposed to erect terraces or ranges of buildings, and also de- 
tached villas, thus making a very splendid improvement and embellish- 
ment. ” 

The county of Surrey has purchased ninety-six acres of land at the 
south-west corner of Wardsworth Common for a lunatic asylum. The 
design is of the latest Tudor period, and the facade, which is 535 feet 
long, consists of three principal masses, a centre and two wings, the latter 
310 feet apart and projecting 85 feet. The general combination gives a 
certain degree of lively variety. and picturesque richness, and the whole 
has an air of cheerfulness and comfort. Three hundred patients can be 
accommodated here, and the building will cost £63,000. 

The Church Commisioners have just made their 21st annual report. 
During the last year 23 churches have been built under their auspices, 
providing accommodation for 21,636 persons, of which, 10,933 sittings 
are free. Altogether they have erected 281 churches and chapels, af- 
fording sittings for 349,889 persons, of which 193,412 are free seats. 

St. Chads, Birmingham, is highly ornamented from different church- 
es onthe continent. The pulpit is a magnificent specimen of oak carv- 
ings, which belonged originally to a church in Belgium, and was pur- 
chased and presented to this building by the Earl of Shaftsbury. On 
each side of the choir isa cange of ancient carved stalls, the work- 
manship of the 14th century, brought from Cologne, as was also the 
bishop’s throne, a work of masterly execution. The Jectoruim is of 
solid brass, and was brought from Louvain. In fact, the whole church 
is magnificent. 
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- A SERMON, 


Delivered in the Unitarian Church, Washington City, on Sunday, 
January 23d, 1842—occasioned by the 


RECENT ACTS OF POPULAR VIOLENCE IN CINCINNATI. 
BY S. G, BULFINCH, 


PASTOR OF THE CHURCH, 





Ezekiel viii. 17—" They have filled the land with violence.” 


These words occur in the midst of those awful denunciations which 
the prophet Ezekiel uttered against the apostacy of Judah. He has just 
concluded his thrilling description of the idolatry practised by the leaders 
of the people in the very chambers of the temple, and before he proceeds 
to describe the awful retribution which impended over the offenders, he 
adds, with other strong characteristics of prevalent forgetfulness of 
God, the words “they have filled the land with violence.” 

And they whose conduct was rightly described in these words, might 
surely well seem to have deserved the stern denunciations of the prophet. 
What is the condition of a land where violence every where prevails— 
where the dignity of the law is dishonored—where the hallowing spirit 
of religion is renounced, by the utter disregard of its peaceful influences ? 
And what is the responsibility of those, whose conduct has caused this 
triumph of evil over good, to whose open misconduct or inexcusable ne- 
glect it is owing that the internal peace of their country is prostrate in 
the dust, her character dishonored in the sight of other nations, and her 
firm-built institutions seemingly, as if struck by an earthquake, tottering 
towards their fall! 

My friends, it is on no slight grounds that we make,to our own coun- 
try, and to a portion of those who share with us the title of its citizens, 
a mournful application of the prophet’s indignant language, “ they have 
filled the land with violence.” Again have we been shocked with the 
tidings of destruction trated by a lawless mob in the chief city of 
the West. We have beheld the laws of the land overpowered, the com- 
munity at large looking on with apathy, if not with approbation. If this 
instance 8 alone, if such offences against the order of the community 
had not before occurred, or were not likely again to occur, little notice 
would be required of this. But it stands notalone. It is but cne among 
numerous cases of outrage occurring of late years with such frequency as 
to suggest the fear that ere long, popular violence will be ed by all 
as part and parcel of our institutions; as the customary mode in which 
whoever have the boldness to undertake it, may wreak their vengeance 
on such as they may select for their victims. 

On this subject, my friends, I trust that I shall be enabled to speak 
boldly, as I ought to speak. If the pulpit does its duty, throughout our 
land, much may be accomplished towards the resistance of that evil which 
threatens to become so universal among us. 

Re pom in this discoure, in the first place, to present the arguments 
which occur to me against popular violence; and next, to show on whom 
the responsibility rests, for its prevalence in the country to its present 
extent; and on the other hand, for such efforts as may be requisite for the 
removal of the evil. 

It is one of the saddest facts in the present state of things, that it is 
necessary to present arguments on a subject hke this. Arguments to 
uphold the authority of law, arguments against brute force, against out- 
rage, against the open violation of laws which the people themselves 
have made? How long is it that arguments upon such a subject have 
been necessary in our peaceful and enlightened country? But it cannot 
be questioned that such arguments are necessary now. The impression 
has gone forth in the community, it has obtained a wide circulation, 
that popular violence is in some, perhaps in many, cases justifiable. We 
hear this opinion defended by men of cultivated minds and correct de 

rtment. at hea it with argument, and with argument must they 

met. Happily the cause of peace and good order is so far the cause 
of truth and justice and religion, as to leave its advocates at no loss for 
grounds on which to maintain the principles they hold. 

The position I would advocate is this: that popular violence is not 
justifiable in any case. I am not speaking of revolutionary times,-nor of 
countries where, as the people have no legal mode of expressing their 
sentiments, they may be excusable if driven by oppression to illegal me- 
thods. We are not called on to pass judgment on the conduct of men 
in cases like these, cases which can never be of practical interest to us; 
but it is with reference to our own country, where the people are fully at 
liberty to express their views in an orderly manner, and where our con- 
stitutions by providing for their own amendment, guard against any ne- 
cessity for violent revolutions ; it is of our country, thus constituted, that 
I speak, when asserting that popular violence is not justifiable in any 
case, 

And the first reason for this assertion I would assign is this, that popu- 
lar violence is, in every case, injurious to the majesty of law. The power 
of law in this country more than in any other is moral, not physical. 
Our courts of justice are surrounded by no formidable array of guards, 
our judges enter not upon their high duties, as in some countries, moy- 

in stately procession, and welcomed with the sound of the trumpet. 
The community are their rds; the people themselves guaranty re- 
spect to their decisions. This guaranty of the le then must be kept 
miro. the majesty of law is debased, Ttis the feeling in the com- 
munity the law of the land is a venerable and sacred thing, which 
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must be upheld, an institution which God himself has sanctioned by his 
providence, and which man is bound to reverence and to support—it is 
this feeling which is the safeguard of our courts—and thus the sustainer 
of order, the protector of property, liberty and life. Now, in two dis- 
tinct ways is popular violence subversive of this feeling. In two distinct 
ways does it tend to bring the laws of the land into contempt. First, 
every act of popular violence is directed against some suppesed evil, for 
which it is imagined the law is too weak to provide a remedy, and se- 
condly every such act is itself an infraction of law. The law is in the 
first place represented as incapable of answering the purpose for which 
it is designed, and then it is boldly set at defiance, while popular fury 
performs its usurped office. What respect can remain for the laws in the 
minds of a community which has become accustomed trom such scenes 
to perceive it first regarded as inefficient, and then outraged with impunity ? 
Admitting that there may be cases of evil for which the law provides no 
remedy, it were far better that these evils should be borne, than that the 
law shouldbe rendered still more inefficient by subjecting it to disgrace. 


We are sometimes told that there are sections in our country where, if 


the people did not take the punishment of crimes into their own hands, 
crimes would not be punished at all. If this be true, has not the ineffi- 
ciency of the laws in such sections been increased and perpetuated by 
the habit of resorting to illegal means for doing what the law ought 
to do? Law must indeed fall into utter contempt where it is constantly 
represented as contemptibly weak. 

And what is this law of the land, which in such popular excitements 
is thus doubly dishonored? It is the most venerable, the most nearly 
meriting the name of sacred, of all institutions not immediately of divine 
origin. 1n one of its departments, it embraces the collected wisdom ofa 
thousand years, in the conclusions formed upon cases that have actually 
arisen; in another, it presents the results, in definite enactments, of the 
deliberations of the people’s own-representatives, acting under the so- 
lemn responsibility of their odths. The formation and promulgation of 
its decisions are entrusted to the people themselves, in the character of 
jurors, under the superintendence of those who are selected for superior 
wisdom and probity to occupy the honored station of judges. Every ar- 
rangement is made, which human intelligence could devise, to ensure the 
protection of the innocent, and the condemnation of the guilty. Such is 
the law of the land, that controlling power, which is represented as thus 
weak, and insufficient for the accomplishment of its purposes, that it 
must be officiously superseded, or presumptuously defied, at the caprice 
of any who choose tc constitute themselves the champions of the public. 

L.object secondly to popular violence, in any and every case, because 
it almost inevitably involves injustice. It is true, the popular tumult is 
excited, for the sake of correcting some supposed wrong ; and probably 
there are few cases of violence actually perpetrated, where there has 
not been some wrong committed, by which that violence was provoked. 
But who shall limit the fury of a mob to the precise point which justice 
would sanction? The punishment of wrong is one of the most delicate 
of human responsibilities. The magistrate feels this, the legislator has 
felt it. The laws and customs of our country guard with the greatest 
care, against the exercise of vindictive or passionate feelings on the part 
of those who are to decide on the punishment of their offending fellow 
men. But according to this modern code, the exasperated, the preju- 
diced, the violent are made the judges, from whom there is no appeal. 
Testimony is unheard, if it be in favor of the accused, while every ru- 
mor, every seeming probability is admitted at once against him. No 
time is given for deliberation, no distinction is made between innocence 
and guilt. In fact, however just the feeliag of indignation may have 
been, by which the tumult was first set on foot, the hands that are most 
active in the work of destruction are those of persons who know and 
care very little about the merits of the case. Led by blind rage or base 
desire of plunder, they are not likely to distinguish carefully, even if 
they were competent to judge ofthe criminality of those who are assault- 
ed. There never probably was a popular commotion, however real the 
provocation which led to it, in which innocence was not involyed with 
guilt in the suffering that ensued. ‘ Pare 

Apart from the injurious effect cf popular viclence upon individual 
rights, and upon the majesty of the laws, there is another sufficient rea- 
son why every patriotic citizen should view it with abhorrence. Popular 
violence is deeply disgracefnl to the community in which ‘t prevails.— 
Such is the sentiment elsewhere, throughout the civilized world,—such 
is, we hope, the sentiment in our own country, such was at least, the 
sentiment some years since, when public feeling was in a healthy state. 
A single occurrence of this kind was then regarded as deeply disgrace- 
ful to the place in which it had been committed. And who is there, 
claiming the character of a good citizen, that feels no interest in the re- 
putation of the place where he resides, perhaps the place of his birth, 
the scene certainly of his friendships, his engagements of business and 
ef social intercourse, his home? What well regulated mind can en- 
dure the idea that conduct in which he had borne a part should draw 
down on the circle of which he is a member, tke indignation of the 
friends of order far and wide? And when we view ourselves as 
merabers of a still larger community, as citizens ef the great republic 
which has been so long fondly regarded as the model of !! that is free 
and virtuous, and great, placed by the hand of Heaven for other nations 
to admire and imitate, how is our view extended, of the evi! that is done, 
by those acts of rage that disgrace our country in the eyes of 
mankind. We will suppose a foreigner to seek our shore,—one before 
whose sight liberty—republican liberty, has ever appeared as some 
heavenly vision, almost too glorious and holy for this earth, but who yet 
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The number of burials in London for the year ending Dec. 14, 1841, 
was males 7,193; females,7,406. Total, 14,599. Of these, 1959 were 
by consumption, and 342 by casualties. Drowned, 57; accidents, 147 ; 
found dead, 19; drinking, 15; murdered, 6; poisoned, 4; suicides, 21. 

Every friend to the advancement and diffusion of science, will regret 
wo learn the death of Dr. Birkbeck, the gentleman who did so much to 
found Mechanics’ Institutes, which are rapidly extending their utility in 








now resisting the appointment of a Receiver. The State will probal|y 
lose the major part of its deposites, if,not all; and all the stock it held 
in the institution. 






— 


THE VERDICT IN THE COLT CASE. 
Since the publication of our last, at the close of a trial occupying tor 





this country and also in America. 


Dr. Birkbeck was the son of an eminent banker of Little Yorkshire, 
end was born in 1776. At an early age, after leaving the village school 
where he received the rudiments of his education, he displayed a great 
fondness for those mechanical pursuits to which he afterwards became so 
passionately attached. His friends, however, interfered, and it was de- 
termined that he should study medicine. This profession was certainly 
not in accordance with his own taste, and_perhaps, if he had been left to 
follow the natura! bent of his inclination, he might have rivalled a Ful- 


ten or an Arkwright. His own wishes, however, were disregarded, an 


after studying his profession at Leeds, he removed to London, where he 
was so fortunate as to become a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Baillie, with 
whom commenced an intimacy which terminated only by death. Dr. 
Birkbeck completed his medical education in Edinburgh, which was 
then’ in the zenith of its fame as a school of medicine. Here he 
formed a friendship with Brougham, Scott, Jeffrey and others, who 
were then beginning to blaze forth in’ the northern capital, with a splen- 


dor which has illumined both hemispheres. Dr. Birkbeck, however, 


did not neglect his scientific pursuits, and before he was 22 years old, he 
was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian In- 
Here Dr. Birkbeck laid the basis of those me- 


stitution at Glasgow. 
chanics’ institvtions, for which he will ever be remembered. With a li- 


berality rarely seen in that city, he invited mechanics to attend his 


lectures gratuitously, and it was in consequence of their grateful ac- 
knowledgments that he was induced, after removing to London, to 
found the Mechanics’ Institutions, in the metropolis and throughoyt the 
country. 

Dr. Birkbeck was between 60 and 70 years old, his countenance was 
quict and benevolent, his disposition mild, his deportment unassuming, 

‘WP manner courteous. 

As a public speaker, he was fluent and forcible, his ideas were sound 
and practical, his langnage appropriate. He was well known to many 
Americans who have visited England, and was particularly intimate 
with Prof. J. W. Francis, during his stay here. 

Nor is the loss of Dr. Birkbeck the only loss which science has 
been called to mourn; the late Professor of Obstetrics in University 
College, Dr. D. D. Davis, has been called to the home of his fathers, 
in the 64th year ofhis age. Dr. D. has contributed much to science in 
his particular department. Peace to. his ashes. 

Yours truly, &c., 


ALGERNON. 
er . 


Better FRoM Mexico.—Dates from Vera Cruz to the 24th Decem- 
ber state that the Santa Fe prisoners had safely arrived at Mexico, and 
were to receive a trial. The accounts of cruelties: to them on the road 
are said to be untrue. It is stated however that Messrs. Cook, How- 
ard, and Caldwell, officers of the expedition had been shot, and great 
excitement prevailed in Texas, in consequence. 

It was said that heavy preparations were making in Mexico, to invade 
Texas. Just now, we think that the Mexicans will be wiser if they 
keep quiet. 

mm 

PuHILADELPHIA.—At the end of last week there seemed some danger 
that general crash was to take place among the banks in Philadelphia, 
but the bank of Pennsylvania alone has gone. The others are united, 
and the public fever seems to have abated. The banks have resolved to 
create a safety fund to provide for any emergency into which they may 
fall. Of course the broken institutions do not come within this ar- 
rangement. 

The faiiure of the Bank of Pennsylvania is a serious matter. It was 
the depository of the money appropriated to pay the interest on the State 
Debt, due on Tuesday; and it is charged that the Bank has used these 
deposites to sustain herself. The Bank has been closed by injunction— 
the interest was not paid on Tuesday, of course; and the institution is 





days, the jury empanneled in the case of John Caldwell Colt, indicted 
for the murder of Samuel Adams, returned a verdict of Welful Mur. 
der. The case was given to them at a quarter before six on Saturday 
night. Ata few minutes after four on Sabbath morning the Court re-as. 
sembled, the prisoner was placed at the bar, and when the Clerk of th» 
Courtasked if the Jury had agreed upon their verdict, the foreman rose 
and pronounced in a faltering voice, the verdict which we have stated, — 
A poll was demanded by the counsel for the prisoner, and it was notice: 
that many of the jurors were deeply effected, as they responded in the 
affirmative to the question, “Is that your verdict?” 

On Monday morning, at the opening of the Court of Oyer and Term. 
ner, the Court, in answer to John A. Morrell, Esq., of Counsel for the 
prisoner, announced that a fortnight would be allowed counsel, in which 
to prepare a bill of exceptions, and affidavits in relation to the jury.— 
What exceptions are to be taken, of course we do not know, but presum> 
that a portion of them will have reference to the standing technical cavi! 
in relation to the composition of the court. So far as the prisoner is con- 
cerned, we feel bound to say that the Court have conceded every thing 
to him, consistent with the ends of public justice. 

The evidence in this case has in all its material points been presented 
to the reader. At this period, a week having intervened since our las: 
publication, it is not advisable for us to present abstracts of the arguments 
of counsel. Full reports have been so widely published, in pamphle: 
form, and in the newspapers, that all novelty would be lost, even if inte- 
rest in antecedent occurrences had not been swallowed up by the rendi- 
tion of the verdict. Counsel on both sides acquitted themselves with 
great ability and skill; and the charge of Judge Kent was remarkable for 
its clearness and impartiality. 

It is an unpleasant theme upon which to prolong discussion; and 
we desist. Certain it is, that the miserable prisoner has less sympa- 
thy and pity expressed for him than almost any convict of whom the 
public have talked for years. The horrid circumstances with, which 
the crime was accompanied, the proved after acts of the prisoner, to 
which the seal of his own confession has been affixed; the “ melodra- 
matic features” of the trial, to which we strongly object, all combined 
seem to have removed every sentiment like pity from the public mind 
—— 


History or THE Emperor Napotgon; from the French of M. Lau- 
rent D’Lardeche. With Five Hundred Illustrations, and Twenty 
Original Portraits, Vol. 2d. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Upon the appearance of the first volume of this work we expressed 
commendation and approval of it. The second volume will command 2 
sure sale to those who have provided themselves with the first, and wil! 
bring as many new purchasers as the first originally commanded. In 
point of embellishment, these two volumes are among the richest that 
have even published at any reasonable price; as a historical work they 
are deemed authentic by good authority ; and in the interest of narration 
are unsurpassed. 

Hust’s Mercuants’ Macazive.—Punctual to a day this work for 
February has been laid upon our table. In the contents we ubserve the 
same attention to the useful and interesting, which has characterised the 
work from the commencement, and conferred upon it, its high character 
and deserved success. It is an able work. 

oo 


Anasverus. A Poem. By a Virginian. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 

We cannot precisely understand why this decidedly mediocre poem 
was printed. If it had only some decided faults, at which one might 
cavil, there would be some satisfaction in blowing off one’s critical fury 
after the perusal; but as it stands it is such an innocent dead level that 
the canons of criticism would be fruitlessly arrayed against it. As © 
school boy composition, if it is to be so regarded, it will do; and we 
doubt not that the friends of the young gentleman are much pleased 
with it. They would have done much bttter, however, had they acted 
upon Uncle Toby's advice. 
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Bad Ss Cae ee 

seeing much blood, I think 1 went and looked at poor Adams, who 
rans quite loud for several minutes, threw his arms out, and was oq 
Jent, I recollect at this time taking him by the hand, which seemed life- 
Jess ; and a horrid thrill came over me that [had killed him. __ 

‘About this time some noise started me ; I felt agitated or frightened, 
and I think I went to the door to see if I had fastened it, and took the 
key out and moved down the slide. I think I stood for a minute or two 
listening to hear if the affray had caused any alarm. I believe I then 
took a seat near the window. It was a cool, damp day, and the window 
had been closed all day except about six or eight inches at the top, which 
I let down when I first went to the office and which remained down all 

i ied it. 

os poate ys same seat, I should think, for at least an hour with- 
out moving, unless it was to draw the curtains of the window close, 
which were within reach. My custom had been to leave the curtain 
about one-third drawn from the side of the window towards Broadway. 
The blood at this time was spreading over the floor. There was @ great 
quantity and I felt alarmed lest it should leak through into the apotheca- 
ry’s store. I tried to stop it by tying my handkerchief around his neck 
tight. This appeared to dono good. I then loeked-about the room for a 
piece of twine, and in a box which stood in the room, after partially pull- 
ing out some awning that was in it, I found a piece of cord, which I tied 
tight round his neck; took my handkerchief off, and his stock too, 1 
oe il UC lu wt iach binod, ai thw fier of its leaking 
through the floor, me to take a towel and gather with it all 1 
could, and rinse it into the pail I had in the room. The pailwas, I should 
think, at that time about one-third full of water, and the blood filled it at 
Jeast another third full. Previous to doing this I moved the body towards 
the box and pulled out part of the awning to rest it on and covered it 
with the remainder. I never saw his face afterwards. _ 

After soaking up all the blood [ could, which I did as still and hastily 
as possible, I took my seat again near the window, and began to think 
what was best todo. About this time some one knocked at the door, to 
which of course I paid no attention. My horrid situation remained from 
this time ’till dark, a silentspace of time of still more horrid reflection. 

At dusk of the evening, and at the same time some ommibusses were 
passing, I carefully opened the door and went out as still as possible, and 
I thought unobserved. I crossed into the Park and went down from 
thence to the City Motel, my purpose being to relate the circumstance to 
a brother who was stopping at this house. I saw him inthe front reading- 
room engaged in conversation with two gentlemen. I spoke to him, a 
few words passed between us, and seeing that he was engaged I altered 
my purpose and returned as far as the Park. -I walked up and down the 

Park, thinking what was best to do. Many things I thought of, among 
others was going to some magistrate, and relating the facts to him.— 
Then the horrors of the excitement, a trial, public censure and false 
and foul reports that would be raised by the many who would stand 
ready to make the best appear worse than the worst, for the sake of a 
paltry pittance gained to them inthe publication of perverted truths 
and original false, foul, calumniating lies, all this, added to my then 
feelings, was more than could be borne. Besides, at this time, in addi- 
tion to the blows given, there would be left the mark as evidence of a 
rope drawn tight ronnd the neck, which looked too deliberate for any- 
thing like death caused in an affray. 

Firing the building semed at first a happy thought, as all would be en- 

veloped in flames and wafied into air and ashes. Then the danger of 
causing the death of others, (as there was quite « number who slept in 
the building,) the destruction of property, &c., caused me at once to 
abandon the idea. I next thought of having a suitable box made, 
and have it leaded inside, so that the blood would not run out, and 
moving it off somewhere and burying it. Then the delay’ of all this 
and the great liability of being detected. 
* After wandering in the Park for an hour or more, I returned to my 
room, and entered it, as I had left it, as 1 supposed, unobserved. Whee- 
ler’s door was open, and he was talking to some one quite audibly. I 
went into my room entirely undetermined, and not knowing what to 
do. After I was seated in my room, I waited silently till Wheeler’s* 
school was out, and his lights extinguished, and during this suspense 
it-occurred to me that I might put the body in a cask or box ih cl 
it off somewhere. | little thought at this time that the box which was 
nthe room would answer. I supposed it too short and small, and to 
be entirely unsafe, as it was quite open. 

Wheeler’s school being out, I still heard some one in his room and as 
I then thought laid down on one of the benches. The noise did not ap- 
pear exactly like a person going to bed. I could hear the nestling of no 
bed clothes. I felt somewhat alarmed but then the idea oocurred to me 
that it might be the person who Wheeler had stated was going to occupy 
the room that I then occupied, as a sleeping room as soon as I gave it up, 
which was to be in about 10 days time, was temporarily occupying his 
room for this urpose. Relieving myself by this thought, I soon lit a cun- 
dle knowing that no time was tobe lost ; something must be done. This 
was about 9 o’clock I should think. 

Having closed the shutters, I went and examined the box to see if I 
could not crowd the body inte it. I soon saw that there was a possibility 
of doing so, if I could bend the legs up, and that it would answer if I 
could keep some of the canvass around the body, to absorb the blood and 
keep it from running out. This I was fearful of. It occurred to me—if I 
bury or send this body off, the clothes which he had on would, from de- 
scription, discover who it might be. It became necessary to strip it and 
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dispose of the clothes, which I speedily accomplished by ripping up the 
coat-sleeves, vest, &c. While removing the clothes, the keys, money, 
&c. in his pockets caused a rattling, and I took them out and laid them 
one side. I then pulleda part of the awning over his body to hide it. I 
then cut and tore a piece from the awning and laid it in the bottom of the 
box. I then cut several pieces from the awning for the purpose of lessen- 
ing its bulk, supposing it was too much to crowd into the box with the 
body—i. e. it would not go in. I then tied as tight as I could a portion 
of the awning about the head, having placed something like flax, which 
I found in the box, with the awning. (This flax or swindling tow came 
from a room which I had previously occupicd—No. 3 Murray street ; also 


the awning.) 
I then drew a piece of this rope around the legs at the joint of the 
knees and tied them together; I then connected a rope to the one about 


the shoulders or neck and bent the knees towards the head of the body 
as much as [ could. This brought it into a compact form. After 
several efforts I succeeded in raising the body to a chair seat, 
thence to the top of the box, and turning it round a little, let it 
into the box as easy as I could, back downwards, with head raised. 
The head, knees and feet were still a little out, but by reaching down to 
the bottom of the box, and pulling the body a little towards me, I readily 
pushed the head in and feet. The knees still projected and I had to 
stand upon them with all my weight before I could get them down.— 
The awning was then all crowded in the box, excepting a piece or two, 
which f reserved to wash the floor. There being still a portion of the 
box, next to the feet, not quite full, I took his coat, and after pulling 
up a portion of the awning, crowded it partially under them and re- 
placed the awning. The cover was at once put on the box and nail- 
ed down with four or five nails which were broken and of but little ac- 
count. 

I then wrapped the remainder of his clothing up and carried it down 
stairs to the privy, and threw it into it, together with his keys, wallet, 
money, pencil-case, &c. These latter things [took down in my hat and 
pockets, a part wrapped ina paperand a part otherwise. In throwing 
them down, I think they must have rattled out of the paper. 

I then returned to the reom, carried down the pail which contained 
the blood, and threw it into the gutter of the street ; pumped several pails 
of water and threw it in the same direction. The pump is nearly oppo- 
site the outer door of the building. Then carried a pail of water up 


stairs, and commenced washing the floor, and repeated said washing toa ° 


third pail; then rinsed the pail, returned it clean and two-thirds full of 
water to the room; opened the shutters as usual, drew a chair to the 
door and leaned against it on the inside as I closed it. Locked 
the door and went at once to the Washington Bath-House in Pearl street, 
near Broadway. On my way to the Bath-House, went by a hardware- 
store for the purpose of getting some nails to farther secure the box; 
store was closed. When I got to the Bath-House I think by the clock 
there it was eight minutes past ten. 

I washed out my shirt thoroughly in parts of the sleeves and bosom, 
that were somewhat stained with blood from washing the floor. My pan- 
taloons on the knees I also washed a little, and my neck-handkerchief in 
spots. 

6 then wenthome. It wanted when I got home alsout 5 minutes of 11 
o'clock. I lit a light as usual. Caroline wished to know why I came 
in so late. I made an excuse, saying that I was with a friend from 
Philadelphia I think, and that I should get up early in the morning to go 
and see him off. I went to the stand and pretended to write till she be- 
came quiet or went tosleep. I then put out the light and undressed my- 
self, spread my shirt, &c. out and went to bed. In the morning, at 
about 54 o'clock, I got up, put my shirt and handkerchief, which were 
not yet dry, into the bottom of she clothes basket under the bed; always 
changed my shirt on going to bed. In the morning put on a clean shirt 
and handkerchief, and was nearly dressed when Caroline woke up. I 
said to her that it was doubtful whether I should return to breakfast ; did 
not return ; went to the office ; found all apparently as I had left it. Went 
after some nails—got them at Wood’s store; the store was just opening. 

Returned to the room, nailed the box on all sides—went down to the 
East River to ascertain the first packet for New Orleans ; returned to my 
room ; marked the box ; moved it myself, but with great difficulty, to 
the head of the stairs ; did not dare to let it down myself; went to look 
for a cartman; saw a man passing the door asI was going out; request- 
ed Him to help-me down with the box; he got it down without any as- 
sistance—preferred deing so; paid bim 10 or 12 cents; went down 
Chambers street for a cartman whom I saw coming towards Broadway; 
hired him to take the box to the ship, foot of Maiden Lanewent with 
him. While he was loading the box I went to my office for a piece of pa- 
per to write a receipt on; wrote a receipt to be signed by the Captain, in 
my way down the street. Did not offer the receipt to be signed, but re- 
quested one, which the receiver of the box gave me. 

The clerk was by at the time, and objected to the form of the re- 
ceipt, and took it and altered it. Wished to know if I wanted a bill 
of lading. I first remarked that as there was but one box it was not 
very important, however that I would call at the office for one. Did 
not go for a bill of lading. Tore up the receipt before I was two 
squares from the ship. Returned to my office by way of Lovejoy’s 

otel by the Park ; went to his eating-room ; called for a hot roll 
and co d not eat; drank two cups of coffee ; went to my 


office ; locked the door and sat down for some time. Examined 
every thing about the room ; wiped the wall in one or two spots— 
went home and to bed. 
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is expected to find here the realization of his dreams; who has looked on 
our country as renewing ern en a Rome, but with 
their irit purified by the sweet i of the Gospel of peace. 
The Pe sag om among us, but what greets him here? Some tale 











has been exerted for evil, by scenes which have occurred in this city, ac. 

tions which have passed with scarce a rebuke among the constituted 

gnardians of our liberties and dispensers of our laws? 
Especially is there a weight of responsibility upon local magistrates, 
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of brute force, equally di fut in the causes which produced it, and 
in the manner of its development. Are these, he sadly exclaims, the 
results of republican liberty? Is this the America that my fancy pic- 
tured? How have I been deceived? How is the glory departed ?!— 
How is the fine gold become dim ? 

Again, there is one returning among us from a foreign land, whose heart 
wherever he went, has been true to his home. He has gazed on royal 
splendor with undazzled eye, he has admired the wonders which ages of 
civilization have wrought in the arts, and in all that adds enjoyment or 
loveliness te life, in the old world,—admired, without envying them ; 
for his home is here,—his heart is here; with filial pride he prefers his 
native land with its scattered settlements, and its impenetrable forests 
to the fairest regions of Italy, or of England; for here, he thinks, man is 
free and noble ; here, the hardy husbandman ploughs his own land, and 

ields a willing obevience to the laws he has assisted in establishing.— 
With his heart glowing with feelings such as these, he greets again his 
beloved native soil. But the clamours of an infuriated mob assail his 
ears, smoking ruins meet hisview. The words of exultation die upon 
his lips, and a burning blush is kindled upon his cheek, for the country 
he loves, degraded by the hands of her own children. 
But we may take higher ground than this; and in the Christian pul- 
it we must take higher ground. We call ourselves a Christian people. 
The place of worship rears its head in every hamlet, the Christian Sab- 
bath is a day honored throughout our borders. Now, what concord 
hath the spirit of Christ with the spirit of popular violence ?—the one, 
meek, considerate, just, merciful; the other wild, revengeful, destruc- 
tive. Those who form their ideas from hurman standards of morality 
may excuse or palliate the excesses of popular violence; but the Chris- 
tian morality is unaccommodating. In its sight, the destruction of 
others’ property is robbery, and the shedding of blood, which is the not 
requent result of such scenes as we deplore, is murder. Listen to 
the precepts of the Saviour, and ask yourselves whether his words were 
without meaning, or whether illegal outrage is in fact permitted by his 
law. “I say unte you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” ‘Love your ene- 
mies; do good to them that hate you, and pray for those that despitefully 
use you and 
by the sword.” 
sense that can be ascribed to it—let it be allowed that the law of Christ 
permits the employment of force for the purposes of public justice and 
of private self defence; let it he allowed that wars, undertaken by pub- 
lic authority in defence of the national rights, come not within its pro- 
hibitions ; but surely, unless the words of our Saviour are to be deprived 
of all meaning, it cannot be supposed that the illegal destruction of 
ethers’ property from a spirit of revenge, is otherwise than forbidden 
by his precepts. And if his precepts are our rule, if we claim for our- 
selves and our country the character of Christian, it becomes us to do 
what we can to purify the land from the stain of violence. 

But what can we do? Are we, can we be responsible in any degree 
for this evil? Can we do anything towards removing it ? 

It is obvious almost without argument, that the responsibility of an 
evil of this kind, extends beyond those immediately concerned in the 
violation of law. In the recent tumult, many of the immediate actors 
were youths, incapable of forming a judgment on what they were doing, 
except as guided by. others. But there were thousands who took no 
other part than that of spectators, satisfied, though perhaps silent spec- 
tators of the scene, men whose moral and religious principles would 
have prevented them personally from injuring the smallest article be; 
longing to another, but who felt themselves in no degree responsible for 
the punishment which others were inflicting on those whom they, per- 
haps correctly, considered as guilty of an attempt to defraud the com- 
munity. But was their view correct? They suffered the laws of the 
country to be violated, they suffered the property of individuals to be 
destroyed, who had not been tried for any offence, and some of whom 
at least might be innocent. They suffered a stain to be attached to the 
name of their city, they allowed their country to be disgraced in the 
eyes of the world, when it was in their power t@prevent it; and who 
shall say they were not responsible? 


My friends, not only they, but we are responsible, if we do not all 


rsecute you.” “ All they that take the sword shall perish | 
Let such language as this be taken in the most limited | 
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in the emergencies of popular violenoe. Public opinion, we may trust 
is not yet so corrupted in our country, but that the t majority will 
usually*be found on the side of law and order, provided their constitu. 
ted leaders be firm and energetic. But if these quail before the ap- 
proaching trial, others, unauthorised, cannot be awe to take 
their place ;—none can follow, where there is none to lead, and a few 
violent men may thus riot unrepressed, for a time, in a community by 
which their proceedings are abhorred. . 

On one other class is there a peculiar responsibility. That class con- 
sists of the constituted guides of public opinion, on moral and religious 
subjects, the conductors of the public press, and the ministers of reli- 
gion. The duties of the former portion may be inferred from the gene- 
ral remarks already offered, in connexion with the fact of the immense 
influence which they exércise upon pe re mind. But it is of the cler- 
gy that I would now chiefly speak ; in giving my impression of their 
duties, I shall best explain the views which have induced me to use 
great plainness of speech in this discourse. The influence of the clergy 
in-this country is great, and the line which separates their appropriate 
domain from things beyond, is well defined and generally understood. 
They have, in the exercise of their ea functions, nothing to do 
with the party divisions of the day. But where the laws of God and 


| man are on one side, and an increasing and alarming evil on the other, it 


is their right and their duty to exercise their influence for the good ot 
the community, the preservation of order, the spread of Christian prin- 
ciples and conduct. And on a subject like this, if the clergy, with one 
spirit, take an open stand on tho right side, and give utterance to those 
feelings which thrill their breasts as good citizens and disciples of the 
Prince of Peace,*the evil spirit with which the land is filled may again, 
by God’s blessing, be banished from its borders. For the accomplish- 
ment of this result, and for every object by which the good of our coun- 
try and of our race, and the glory of God may be promoted, let us, my 
friends, in whatever station, give our efforts and our prayers. Never in 
our land may the press, the pulpit, the rulers, or the people, be found 
wanting, when fearless testimony is to be borne in the cause of order, |i- 
berty, virtue and religion. 
rr 


CONFESSION OF JOHN C. COLT. 


The following confession was read in Court on Thursday, 27th : 

Samuel Adams called on Friday at my office, as near as [ can recol- 
lect, between the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock. Whether he had any spe- 
cial object in view in coming at that time or not, I cannot say. Wher 
he entered the office I was sitting at my table as usual, and was at that 
time engaged in looking over a mannscript account book, as I had been 
engaged on this work for one or two days previous; that is, I was read- 
ing over the entries and reconsidering the arithmetical calculations be- 
longing to the entries, &c. Mr. Adams seated himself in a chair near 
to the table, and within an arm’s length of myself—so near that, had 
we both leaned our heads forward toward each other, I have no doubt 
but that they would have touched. 

I at once spoke of my account with him, which he had, at my request, 
handed to me some ten or twelve days before. I stated to him that his 
account was wrong, and read to him at tiie same time the account as | 
had made it out on another piece of paper, and requested him to alter hi- 
account as I had it. He objected to this at first, saying that I did not 
understand printing. He, however, altered his figures as I read them 


from my account, as I made ihe remark that I would give $10, or some 


| such sum, if I was not right. 


| 


After he had altered his figures, and on 


| looking it over, he said that he was right at first, and made the remark 
| that I meant to cheat him. [In the meantime we had both been fi 


ng, 
on separate paper, parts of the account.] World followed world, till i: 
came to blood. The words, “You lie,” were passed, and several slight 
blows, and until I received a blow across my mouth and nose, which 
caused my nose slightly to bleed. I do not know that I felt like exert- 
ing myself to strong defence. I believe I then struck him most violently 
with my fist. We grappled with each other at this time, and I found 
myself shoved to the wall, with my side and hip to the table. At this 
time he had his hand in my neck-handkerchief, twisting it so that | 
could serrcely breathe, and at the same time pressing me hard upon the 


that is legitimately in our power, to put down this unhallowed spirit of | wall and table. There was a hammer on the table, which I then seized 


violence. We are responsible for the language, if we employ it, which 
has of late become so common, in which popular tumults, though gene- 
rally disapproved, are allowed to be proper in certain excepted cases. 
There never was an event of the kind that did not form one of these ex- 
cepted cases, in the opinion of some; and if, when a tumult breaks 
forth in a city, the inhabitants and their civil authorities are engaged in 
deciding whether the case before them comes within the list of allowa- 


| 
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| 
| 
| 








ble exceptions, while they onght to be arresting its progress, they will | 


come to the right conclusion, if at all, much too late. We are respon- 
sible too, for whatever sanction is given by our general conduct to the 
spirit of violence,—if that spirit manifests itself in our example or in 
our And our responsibility in this respect is increased, in pro- 
portion as the circle of our influence becomes more extensive. Those 
invested with public trusts—those to whom the nation commits its desti- 
nies, set an example either for good or for evil, which is seen and fol- 
towed by thousands, far and wide. Whocan tell how great an influence 


and instantly struck him over the head. 

At this time I think his hat was nearly in my face, and his face, [ 
should think, was downwards. I do not think he saw me seize the 
hammer. The seizing of the hammer and the blow were instantaneous 
I think this blow knocked his hat off, but will not be positive. At this 
time I only remember of his twisting my neck-hangk erchief so tight that 
it seemed tome as though I lost all power of reason; still I thought I 
was striking away with the hammer. Whether he attempted to get the 
hammer from me or not, I cannot say; Ido not think he did. The 
first sense of thought was, it seems, as though his hand or something 
brushed from my neck downward. [cannot say that I had any sense o: 
reflection till I heard a knock at the door. Yet there is a faint idea stil! 


remaining that I shoved him off from me, and that he fell over; but this 
I cannot say. Iheard the knock on the door ; I was instantly started, 
and am fully conscious of going and turning the key so as tolock it. | 
then sat down, for I felt very weak and sick. After sitting a few minutes, 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly. 


THE SEA-LAW YER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RATTLIN THE REEFER,” “HOMEWARD BOUND,” &c. 





Just before the Regency devolved upon the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., there ras | to be a sort of struggle going forward between 
that numerous body who lived by forgery in all its ramifications, and the 
commercial classes ; and much ink and much blood were shed in the cen- 
test. Those who had to pay for the waste of a few drops of black fluid 
‘with young and healthy lives, might be deemed to be fighting at a great 
disadvantage, yet they fought on and swung by dozens, and the extermi- 
nation of individuals only increased the magnitude of the band. Authority 


grew callous and angry, and placing Justice with her bared sword on the | 
judgment-seat, ordered Mercy out of the court, The more certainly that _ 


convictions followed forgeries, did death ensue upon convictions. 

Atshis time there lived a Jew salesman at Portsmouth in very flourish- 
ing circumstances. He had a handsome villa at a very romantic village | 
on the road to Winchester. He banked with the principal banker in his 
own neighborhood, and though he did not keep his carriage, it was the | 
boast of himself and his family that he could if he chose. His place of | 
business in Portsmouth was, however, of the meanest and most sordid | 
description. The windows of his shop or warehouse were incrusted with | 
the undisturbed dust of years, and consequently its exterior was remark- | 
ably, and we believe intentionally, obscure. A little degree of darkness | 
proves very serviceable when one has to sell second-hand clothes “that 
wash betterish than new.” 

Moses Myers dealt in everything that could and could not possibly be 
required by the samen, bis principal customers. ll articles, from the | 
most expensive sextant down to the cheapest tobacco-stopper, from the | 
gold and jewelled watch to the pinchbeck ornaments for Poll of the | 
Common-Hard, were to be found in his emporium. Slops and all man- | 
ner of nautical habiliments, impeded his doorway and loaded his coun- 
ters. Yes, Moses was the sailor’s factotum. When Jack was alive, 
Moses would obligingly supply him with everything for a “ considera- 
shun ;” when present, he loaded him with the most servile civility; 
when absent he sought to be his agent—when dead, his executor. Mo. 
ses was also a great dabbler and dealer in powers of attorney, and ma- 
riners’ wills. He throve accordingly. Sometimes a poor broken-down 
woman, in faded widow’s weeds, would be seen hanging about his shop, 
her features pinched by famine, and even with despair. If admitted to 
an audience by Moses, every thing seemed apparently fair and legal: 
there were seals, and parchment and signatures, such as “‘ Thomas 
Bowling,” scrawled over an amazingly broad space, or ‘“‘ Thomas Bowl- 
ing, his X,” or anybody else’s, all very duly witnessed. If all this attor- 
neyed and imposing pomp and circumstance of parchment awed not the 
bereaved wife into acquiescence, and silenced not her clamors, the in- 
dignant and wronged virtue of Moses Myers assumed a very high tone, 
and she was handed over to the tender mercies of his eldest son, Aaron 
Gent., one &c. &c., that is to say, a sharp-practice lawyer, who always 
drew up and generally witnessed all the wills and powers of attorney 
in favor of his respectable father. 

But little was the sensation created in Portsmouth by these infrequent 
explosions. Moses knew how fatal they must prove to his reputation, 
so he was always careful to anticipate them when apprehended, and to 
hush them up when they actually occurred. He was an elderly, fat, 
well-shaven man, very plausible in his address, and had a great deal 
more of sea-slang than Jack himself. Did a blue-jacket pass his dvor, 
it was with him, ‘“‘ What cheer, messmate?” and if nota very seedy 
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looking blue facket indeed, the hail was accempanied by an invitation to 
the said newly-invested messmate, “ to bear up, come to an anchor, and 


freshen his hawse.”’ 


These were very captivating manners to a thirsty sailor, and over the 
grog he pronounced the inviter the least of a Jew of all the seed of the 

triarchs. Strong grog, long credit, and plenty of soft soap down 
Jack's backbone, and Moses was pronounced a jewel of a Jew. 

Myers, “like Japhet, the judge of Israel, had one daughter, and she 
was surpassingly fair.” But we will not speak of her just now, mingled 
up with forgeries, rum-and-water, and “old clo’.”” We will merely say 
that she was named Dinah. 

We have before stated that Moses Myers begat Aaron, and we go on 
to state that Aaron, by the means of his indentures, and five hundred 
pounds premium, begat a very active and acute lawyer, in his own per- 
gon, eminently qualified to spoil the Gentiles, and particularly those 
“ who go down in _ on the mighty waters.” ilst he was com- 
pleting his apprenticeship, the hero of our short story first got acquainted 
with the Hebrew family, and strangely enough the yarn of his life (shore- 
going folks would call it the thread) became inseparably intermingled 
with theirs. 

Edmund Desborough was the son of a yeoman in good circumstances, 
could trace back his family for several generations, and who possessed no 
smal} share of that straightforward English independence which was . 
called by his superiors insolence, and by his inferiors upstart pride. His 
son Edmund, in very early youth, s0 carly that we blush to mention it, 
got entangled with a woman thrice his age, in what is foolishly called a 
love-affair. The woman had great capacity of oath, and the surrounding 
squires and magistrates were much amused at the idea of the boy-father, 
and some of them were basely gratified at this opportunity of mortifying 
Giles Desborough, for the said sturdy Giles rode better horseflesh than 
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} most of them, and would neither sell nor give away a favorite hound o+ 
' hunter when any of his aristocratic neighbors condescended to require it. 
In order to avoid all the talk and disgrace of this awk affair, 
Giles resolved to send Edmund, who was nothing loath, to sea for a 





an unfortunately longone. Edmund was pressed, and drafted from one 
man-of-war to another until he had visited most places on the face of 
the waters, and fought his country’s battles in many of them. During 
this time old Giles broke his neck by riding an ill-broken horse at a fox- 
chase against the whippers-in of the pack, and the rector of the paris). 
Every one then discovered what an honest neighbor and excellent com- 
panion he had lost. Edmund’s elder and only brother inherited al! 
Giles’s estate and wealth. When, after ten years’ absence, Edmund re- 
turned to his paternal home, instead of the fatted calf being killed to wel- 
come him, he was only offered the cold shoulder of a man, and that man 
the only living relation he had on earth. 

So Edmund tock up his bundle, and literally “ cut his stick,” from 


short trip up the Mediterranean with a friendly skipper. It proved to be 
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at bounded the property he once was taught he 
would equally possess with his brother. This was a trespass, certainly, 
but one that will surely be forgiven him, since he forgave his brother his 
avarice and his hardness of heart. Equally flush of money and indigna- 
tion, the young sailor returned to Portsmouth. He had a long-service 
ticket of leave in his pocket, of which more than three weeks were unex- 
pired, and with a sort of ferocious feeling of independence, one beautiful 
summer’s eve, he found himself near the door of Moses Myers. The oily 
visaged Hebrew was at his usual stand, and when Edmund approached 
him there was the accustomed wily smile on his countenance, accompa- 
nied by the usual “ What cheer, messmate?” 

“« Very poor,” said Edmund, surveying his accoster with a glance that 
displayed as much contempt as his extreme goodnature would admit of. 
“ The ship has tumbled overboard, and the marines won't go in the boat 
to pick her up, so they’ve cut adrift the main hatchway, hoisted the pig 
ballast for a jury-jib spanker, and gone in chase.” 

“Ah, you’re a vag! ash the quarter-mashter said to the dogvane, 
can’t you be still till 1 seesh how he vind blowsh,” replied Moses to the 
seaman’s banter. ‘ A south-veshta vind in the bread-bag; ish’t it so, my 
hearty ?” 

“ Not abit of it, Nabachasneazer. Do you hear how the rhino rat- 
tles?”” said Edmund, slapping his trousers-pocket. ‘“ Ah, I see you 
do, for your mouth waters like a hungry dog’s at the sight of a hog- 
pudding.” ~ 

“ Ah, my good friend,” said Moses, rubbing his hands cheerfully, 
** you must come in vidme and freshen your hawsh.” 

“‘ But who stands cook? Ll ke tinkered if I do,” said Edmund. 

“« Vy, my good friend, I invitesh you as my guest. You shall tell me 
all about your cuttingsh-outs, and your fights in big ships, and your prize- 
money and so fortsh.”’ 

“ Ah, prize money! Heave a-head, old joker, or shall I take you in 
tow by the beard! Why, Moses, by the holy, what have yon done with 
your beard? You shave too close, Moses.” 

And thus with rude and unmannered hustling did Edmund hurry the 
Jew through his shop into his back parlor, and then as they tumbled into 
the apartment together, suddenly the boisterous seaman remained mo- 
tionless, as if struck into the figure-head of Silence. It was not the ab- 
rupt transition from the gloomy and close shopinto a light and airy place, 
nor the comparative splendor of the room itself, nor the fragrance of the 
small but well-stocked garden into which the windows of that room 
opened, that thus, for more than a moment, paralyzed the honest 
sailor. When the short stupefaction of astonishment haa passed off, he 
seemed to have changed his nature; he was no longer the rough devil- 
He assumed, or rather resumed a courteous man- 

liness, and with a grace that makes humility its greatest pride, he bow- 
ed lowly, as if unexpectedly ushered into the presence of confessed ma- 
jesty. . The object was worthy of that quiet, yet intense adoration. It 
was the Jew’s daughter, Dinah. 

Yes! at that moment ten years of Edmund’s life were rolled back, 
he was the rollicking tar no more, but the polished head scholar of the 
grammar-school, where he had associated with the high-born, and 

- where, to satisfy paternal pride, he had been taught all those graces and 
accomplishments which dignify whilst they embellish society. He could 
then have spoken his long-neglected Latin, and the almost forgotten 
Greek trembled upon his tongue. _He lifted his revering eyes from the 
beauty before him, and turning to her father, and with all the urbanity 
and much more than the sincerity of a lord in waiting, he assured the 
Jew that, ‘‘ On no consideration would he intrude upon the young lady’s 
privacy.” 

The tones and the grace of manner with which this was uttered—the 
words were so softly spoken, yet so distinctly enunciated, that Moses 
Myers was taken flat aback. He said so himself, and plainly asked 
Desborough “ Vash he a shentleman vat wash come to masquerade 7” 

“No, Mr. Myers,” said the sailor proudly, “I am not; and then 
bowing respectfully to the lady, “ and till this moment I never wished 
tobe. Iam nothing more than the captain of the foretop of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the Trident.” 

But the Jew was incredulous even beyond the iucredulity of his race 
and continued to persecute Edmund by all manner of pertinent and im 
pertinent questions, and at length came to this conclusion so very flatter- 
ing to the whole body of naval officers— 

«Well, mishter, if you’re not a shentleman, you must be an offisher in 


dishguise.” 
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what was Dinah Myers? She was a beautiful, a solemn myste- 
had two existences; one, that of the everyday world—and her 
y y world was a sordid and almost a base one—and another to- 
devoted to the lofty and vague aspirations of her people. She was 
versed in Hebrew, and had x ea deeply into the ambitious 
writings of the Rabbi. She had a smattering, and a smattering only, 
of Christian accomplishments. She sang sweetly, knew a little of 
music, alittle of drawing, a little of French, and a few words of Ita- 
lian ; but her dancing was inimitably superior to and totally unlike any- 
thing taught in the provincial schools to which she had access. She was 
tawdrily and somewhat slovenly dressed in the mornings—most richly 
aud tastefully in the evenings, and then she wore a profusion of the most 
costly jewels, and her fingers were enveloped in a blaze of diamonds. 
And her person? It was majestic in loveliness, and her counte- 
nance was radiant with that —- and mystic beauty born of the 
East or of Paradise itself. re are but two or three like her in a 
whole Hebrew nation, of whom the rest of the daughters of Israel seem 
to have been spoiled to make wonders of perfection ; and Dinah Myers was 
one of the most wonderful of these. She knew herself destined to be the 
bride of one of the youthful heads of her tribe; and that she might go wor- 
dowered to her future lord she disdained not any of the toils, 


us 


enrich her. 

Her singular beauty was most attractive to her father’s business, and 
though she would not drink in the presence of the Gentile mariner, she 
hesitated not to mix his grog, and with a gracious smile to present it to 
him withher own hand. She saw nothing degrading in all this, it was 
the trial through which she had to pass in order to achieve some glo- 
rious yet indefinite end. The notions of the Hebrews are not ours, nor 
is ours their morality. We understand them not, nor do they understand 
themselves further than that they are driven forward by a mighty and 
supernatural impulse. The modern may be expiating the crimes of the 
ancient race, or they may be the instruments of regeneration for all 
mankind. 

As Dinah’s father and Edmund entered the parlor, she had made up 
her business-smile half cordial and half-satirical, and was just in the act 
of placing the day-book on the table near the ease-bottle of rum, for 
she thought that there was another victim entangled in the net. She 
was as much astonished as the sailor. The very opposite to herself in 
the style of his beauty, he was nearly as perfect. The complexion 
fair to brilliancy, but rendered manly by sun-freckles: the ruddy color, 
the broad shoulders, and the curling flaxen hair, all denoted his Saxon 
kineage. His smile was bewitchingly sweet; and then the sudden 
change in his deportment. Yes, Dinah was wonderfully struck—with 
love at first sight? Ohno, nota tint of it. The Jew slopseller’s 
daughter would have then contemned an alliance with a Gentile prince. 
Her sentiments towards Desborough were respect, admiration and 
w 


for my friend, the sailor who vash no shentleman.” . 

With a heightened color, the lady replaced the day-book on the shelf, 
and then retired, but returned immediately, accompanied by one of the 
dirtiest of Christians, a female slavey of all-work, who, under her di- 
rections, removed the bottle of rum, and substituted for it red and white 
wine, with biscuits. It was a silent compliment to the sailor, and as 
such he felt it deeply. 

“ Ah! ’tish well, Dinah,” said Myers, a little surprised, “ mine goot 
a may be the shentleman out for a lark after all—so I say ’tish 
vell,” 

“‘T tell you, Mr. Myers, I am no gentleman—I am no officer. Look, 
lady,” continued , extending his hands to Dinah, “look at 
these rough and disfigured hands ; condescend to touch these horny 
palms—revolting to the sight and ungrateful to the feeling—become so, 
in order that beauty like yours, madam, may sleep in peace and bloom in 


“Deke rough hands lingered on the velvet ms, and the 
rosy and jewelled fingers of the Jewess, pay og tos was ne- 
cessary. It was quite long enough, however, to turn the whole current 
of the sailor’s life. He trembled through all his limbs, and his features 
strangely quivered. 

It was enough. He had cast his soul down before the beauty, and 
worshipped. 

“ He, this well-favored youth is certainly not a gentleman, father, in 
= sense of the word. He may be something better,’ was Dinah’s 
reply. 

It is not our purpose now to dilate on the intimacy which hencefor- 
ward took place between the sailor and the Jew’s family. The foretop- 
~ man loved the Jewess with a vehemence nearly approaching to insani- 

ty. She conducted herself delicately, respectfully, and at the same 

time coklly apot him. The father, on the contrary, whilst Edmund’s 
, it was a v ide 

og wad ery considerable sum, warmly encouraged 

Edmund enjoyed an intense ure in visiting at Myers’s country- 
mansion in plain clothes, and in enacting the private gentleman. Every- 
thing of course was purchased of the Jew ; but of jewellery so acquired, 
none of it could the enamoured seaman force upon the young lady. The 
father, however, very kindly relieved him of it, promising to find the op- 
portunity of prevailing on his to accept it. Edmund Desbo- 

was very grateful. 
money is all spent. The Jew looks cold, and the Jew's daugh- 


“ Veli, Dinah, dearish,” said Moses Myers, “ you shall get the grogs | 
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ter sorrowful; and, for the first time, somewhat kind. Edmund's 
dream was not out ; for knowing it was but a dream, he intended to dream 
on Mh the rest of his life. When he took his leave of the lady, she said 
to , 

“ Edmund, we had better part for ever; I sorrow ever to have met 
you. I never thought to have said so much to a mere Christinn.”” 

Desborough had made rapid work of it. His heart was gone in a 
moment, me. ge and prize-money in less than three weeks. He 
deemed that he had spent his two hundred and fifty pounds gloriously.— 
Under a feigned name he had been enacting the gentleman and the lover ; 
in the latter character there was nothing feigned. His ship was still 
moored at Spithead, so he went on board to live on memory—flour flints, 
and salt junk. 

For three years we must leave him to lay out on the weather yard-arm, 
to haul out the earing of the fore topsail ; and then there onsued a tre- 
mendous fight with a line- of-battle chip, more than physically equal to 
his own ship the Trident. The loss on each side was terrible. After the 
action had commenced it fell calm, the two ships lying alongside of each 
other, but at too great a distance for either mercifully to put an end to 
the slaughter by boarding. Every shot told, and the decks became per- 





thil _ fect shambles. The English conquered, and Edmund did great and he- 
a we arecompelled to say, some of the wiles, that might help to — 


roic service. His superior education and his general excellent deport- 
ment had previously won the approbation of his captain and officers, and 
after the engagement he was made a gentleman in rank, being promoted 
to the quarterdeck as master’s-mate. 

By some clerical error he was in the official account forwarded to the 
Admiralty returned among the killed. When this was gazetted, Aaron 
Myers, the son of Moses, had been two years turned out to prey upon the 
world, a full-fledged attorney, with strong, sharp, and large claws, and 
a corresponding beak. 

Aaron was altogether an improvement upon Moses in his style of liv- 
ing. He sported a gig, and that sort of animal now known under the 
designation of a “ tiger.” Agencies multiplied, he must have been the 
most powerful of attorneys, if we may judge by the number of powers of 
attorney in his possession, and he might have been held to be almost the 
universal executor and residuary legatee of the foremast men in the navy, 
who were in the habit of visiting Portsmouth. 

Although Aaron had never seen, he had heard much of the gentleman- 
sailor. When the gazetted intelligence of Edmund Desborough’s death 
reached home, Moses and Aaron were closeted together for some hours 
in privacy. The superb Dinah sought also the solitude of her own 
chamber, She mourned the untimely fate of the gallant youth with an 
increased bitterness since she had recently seen the man to whom she was 
betrothed, the only son of a rich German Jew banker and capitalist.— 
Then much, very much of her visionary fabric vottered into ruins. 

Moses and Aaron found themselves on very safe ground, and as this 
ground was of their own creating, no wonder when they looked about it 
they found two p y-attested documents, signed and sealed by “ the 
goot youth who wash so fond of Dinash,” a will entirely in her favor, and 
a power-of-attorney in that of Moses Myers. 

Moses, himself, had a little document of his own, a short, but a tre- 
mendously heavy bill against Edmund Desborough, for apocryphal 
necessaries furnished to him at imaginary times. This was a little too 
bad, as it was robbing his own daughter of wealth that she had no right 
to possess. 

At all this, the few persons to whose knowledge it came, felt no sur- 
prise ; for Edmund's romantic attachment to the Jewess was well known, 
= so far from making a secret of it, he made it a subject of boast and 
gtory. 

After a due and decent time, Aaron Myers went up to London, and 
he was most agreeably surprised to find frem the ship’s agent that Des- 
borough’s share of prize-money was very great indeed. His pay also 
amounted to a considerable sum. All self-complacency and hilarity, he 
then hastened to the Navy-office, and there he was nearly struck dead by 
hearing the astounding news that Edmund Desborough was living—had 
not even been wounded—that the very next despatches from the captain 
of the Trident had corrected the mistake of the erroneous return. 

Aaron’s confusion excited the notice and the suspicions of the clerks. 
Rumors had got abroad, complaints of informalities among Jew attor- 
neys at seaport towns had become too loud and too common, and Aaron 
himself was not in the best odor among the officials. So two of the 

rincipals were sent for, and he was very civilly told that Edmund Des- 

h would be written to concerning the power of the attorney, 

and in thé mean time they felt it their duty to impound that document 
and the will also. 

The Hebrew race are not remarkable either for physical or moral 
courage, except when under the influence of fanaticism. All the young 
lawyer’s energies were prostrated. Alive only in his most horrible fears, 
he returned to Portsmouth, and the meeting between the father and son 
was horrible. They recriminated; they quarrelled ; they seized each 
other by the throat. This violent struggle, and their vociferations, 
brought Dinah Myers to pacify them. They accused each other, and in 
a moment, she knew all. She wrung her hands with anguish, and then 
bowed down her head with shame. 

The father was the first to grow calm. He consoled himself with 
the reflection that he was safe, as he had neither forged nor uttered the 
unfortunate instruments. Prudence then whispered her counsels, and 
it was determined to hush up the matter and prepare for the next 
events. 

Dinah advised her brother immedirtely to leave the country, for they 
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were ing three or four every week for the crime which he had com- 
mitted. But the young man was paralyzed. He temporized and lin- 
gered, hopad and despaired, yet did nothing but increase his peril. One 
day, in utter despondence he would roam alone, with his head hanging 
over his breast, through the lonely fields and the unfrequented lanes ; 
and the next, dressed in far more than even a Jewishidea of the blaze of 
fashion warranted, he would be seen driving in his gig through the prin- 
cipal streets of Portsmouth, with a strange and wild air of bravado. 

He had friends on the watch; the, news came that he had not a mo- 
ment to lose—that there was but a few miles’ distance between him and 
the Bow-street runners, and that the gates of the town were watched by 
civilians as well as by the military. 

He divested his face of its exuberance of raven-black hair—hair of 
which he was so proud—dressed himself at all points like a seaman 
serving before the mast, and in an hour after was found dancing at one 
of the sailor’s hops in a low public-house, and treating everybody. 

That soon happened on which he had confidently calculated. With 
some more he was impressed, and conveyed on board the Theseus, 
which ship sailed next morning. He was now perfectly safe for a time. 
He had vanished from’ Portsmouth like a wreath of mist before the 
sun. The Bow-street officers were thrown out, and very much were 
these acute gentlemen astonished. It was believed that Aaron Myers 
had committed suicide by throwing himself into the sea, and that his 
body had been washed down channel by the tide. 

We must now return to Edmund Desborough, whom we have last 
mentioned when he was promoted to the quarterdeck. It is not a plea- 
sant thing to have to command your old messmates and companions.— 
This was felt by Mr. Desborough as wel! as by bis brother officers, so he 
was soon drafted on board the very Theseus which contained the sea- 
lawyer Aaron, which frigate touched at Rio Janeiro on her way to 
the East Indies. 

Aaron had shipped a pursor’s name—it was John Smith of course.— 
Most of the men inthe navy who have made their escape from the civil 
powers, call themselves John Smith. 

Now the new master’s-mate, Mr. Desborough, knew nothing of John 

Smith, and the person of Aaron Myers he had never seen: but Aaron 
Myers, though he did not expect to see a gentleman and an officer in the 
person of Edmund Desborough, knew Edmund Desborough at once, 
from his name and frem the ship which he had just left, to be the 
person whom he had so considerately saved the trouble of making 
his will ; and he quailed exceedingly. 
'' Neither the burly boatswain’s-mates, nor the stern ship’s-corporal, nor 
thetaut first lieutenant, could make anything sailor-wise of the soi-dis- 
tant John Smith. He gave law for everything, if told to jump and 
do anything quick, he would turn round and show cause against the 
motion. He would enter his plea against anything he did not like, and 
was soon known throughout the ship as the “ sea-lawyer.”’ The cap- 
tain used to complain that he could never flog him with any comfort, for 
at every stroke of his three or four dozen, he would urge a staying of 
proceedings, offer bail, or claim his right to traverse until the next ses- 
sions. The getting out of him anything like a seaman’s duty, or even a 
lubber’s labor was out of the question. He shammed fits, and thus es- 
caped being sent aloft—and it was just as easy to make a cat put her 
paw in cold water, as to get him to handle the tar-bucket, or to make 
him dirty his long bony fingers. , 

The king had a very bad bargain in John Smith. The fellow’s work 
and services did ea pay for the cats and rope’s-ends worn out upon his 
back, and yet nothing could stophis tongue. His gift of the gab was a 

annoyance to all who came near him; in fact, he was a gene- 
ral nuisance—yet he was always chattering like a monkey, and like a 
monkey, ‘he got more kicks than halfpence.” 

A volume would not contain the droll anecdotes to which the “ sea- 
lawyer's” proceedings gave rise. When his shipmates were in a good 
humor, he was the butt with which they were most pleased to make 
merry ; when ill-tempered the article to be cuffed and kicked—he af- 
forded them a much better vent for the spleen than the most orthodox 
fit of swearing. 

Aaron, whenever he came near Mr. Desborough, did not fail to eye 
the man who held his life in his hands, with awe and terrible fright— 
and yet he was always seeking occasion to gaze upon him. It wasa 

fascination to the poor Jew. 

Edmund Desborough, in his turn, began to notice the man who was 

y stealing at him awe-struck looks. He soon foufid some re- 
semblance between the sallow and haggard “ sea-lawyer” and his re- 
splendent lady-love. There were the same heroic cast of countenance, 
but shockingly debased—the same black, large, and lustrous eyes. And 
there was, too, something in his speech—a very faint echo—that remind- 
ed him of the mellow harmony of his Oriental beauty. And then the 
poor Jew looked ill, and wcfully unhappy, and thus the generous Desbo- 
rough was imperceptibly. drawn towards him, and he noticed him kindly 
and in’ for him, and put him to lighter werk ; and, at last, began 
in a manner to protect him. 

Aaron was so much encouraged by the generous conduct of the hand- 
some master’s-mate, that he had resolved to confide to him everything, 
and begging for his life, to throw himself on his mercy; but his coward- 
ice spoilt all. Before he could find the opportunity to make his confes- 
sion, the Theseus fell in with a French frigate, a well-contested ac- 
tion ensued, during which Aaron Myers fled howling from his gun, and 
hid himseff in the ship’s copper—where the poltroon, who knew it not, 
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was quite as much exposed to the enemy’s shot as in.any other part 9: 
the vessel. 

- This was too much to be overlooked. The captain had determined ;,, 
bring him to a court-martial—and had he done so, the ‘“ sea-lawyey’ 
would most certainly have been hung at the yard-arm, or have died uy. 
der the punishment of being flogged through the fleet. Of course },. 
was put in irons, and-allowed to communicate with no one. 

Indeed, for some days he excited but little attention, all hands being fui), 
empl in repairing damages, and refitting the prize. When the Thesey, 
neared the port, his agony became frantic; and at length he came to t}y: 
resolution of flinging himself on the mercy and the influence of the ma: 
whom he had so deeply injured. He wrote a letter to Mr. Desboroug! 

which was given to him by the sentry, in which he besought him to in. 
tercede for his life, for the sake of his sister. 

But the lost, Jew could not understand any sentiment that was pure! 
disinterested and generous. He thus reasoned with himself: , 

“Tf I tell him that I have endeavored to rob him of his money, an 
that I have forged his name, his heart will be hardened against me, ani 
I shall never be forgiven.” 

When Edmund received the culprit’s letter, all his love—love ?— it was 
something more—it was his mental existence and identity, at once im- 
pelled him to seek the captain, and to.intercede as he would have done 
to his God, for mercy for the unfortunate Jew. 

Many reasons weds his commanding-officer not disinclined to favou: 
his suit. He wasa humane man, in good humor with himself and al! 
the world on account of his recent victory; and he was exceedingly averse 
to tarnish that victory by trying one of his own men for cowardice, and in 
some way loading his conscience with an execution. At all times, 4 
court-martial that most probably may end in death, is a very unpleasant 
octurrence. Cowardice is certainly a fault that justice ought hardly to 
punish at all: for it{is as involuntary a defect as if a man were born lame 
and yet stern expediency must always demand for it the forfeit of a life 
for were it passed over with impunity, but few who have nothing to figt: 
for would fight all, and thus the defence of nations and communities b> 
left in a most precarious state. 

“ Let the dastard Jew escape,” replied the captain to Desborough’s ps. 
thetic appeal. Mindy Mr. Desborough, we are upon honor. You ma, 
contrive it with the surgeon.”’ 

It was contrived, and the night after the ship had dropped her anchor 
there was no prisoner in irons on the half deck. They said that, being 
released to goto the doctor's, he had jumped through the main-deck 
port-hole, and thus Aaron Myers a second time escaped by the mean: 
of the report of having drowned himself. His disap nee excited 
neither sensation or remark beyond a passing word, that, for once, the 
sea-lawyer had done well, and that everybody was glad to be rid ot 
him.” 

For this late action Desborough received an acting order as lieutenant 
In the mean time it must not be forgotten that a letter of inquiry from the 
Navy Board was pursuing him from ship toship nearly all over the world 


-It never found him, however. 


Aaron Myers, after undergoing hardships and privations that it neve: 
could be supposed he could have borne and survived, disfigured by acci- 
dent, and so altered by sufferings and climate, that neither his father nor 
sister could have recognized him, at length found his way to Portsmout!: 
and a retreat in the paternal home. 

According te our netions of justice in the present day, he had alread, 
more than expiated the crime which he had committed. The forme: 
spruce attorney was now employed as a menial in his father’s house, 
and compelled, at due intervals, to exchange the blue-bag of the attor- 
ney for the dirty, dingy sack, which contained those particular ‘old clo,’ 
which were to be made appear “much better ash new.” 

Bad as was our Hebrew, he had the grace to tell his father and siste: 
in what manner he had been indebted for his life to Edmund Desborough 
Moses did not seem much struck with the extent of the obligation done 
to him personally, but contented himself with saying, ““'Twas a good 
shentleman sailor, and a well-favored youth.” 

On Dinah, who made no remark on the subject, the effect was great 
and permanent. For some time, to use a not very orthodox expression 
her mind had gradually become, to a great degree, unjudaized. Her mo 
ral views had changed, her enthusiasm had abated, and she ceased to 
dream of one day being as a princess in the lands of the East. As her 
thoughts deserted these glowing prospects, they reverted with much 
force to the handsome gentleman sailor. She confessed to herself that 
had he been an Israelite, just such a man she would have selected for 
heg husband. 

he scene is again in the Jew’s pleasant back-parlor. Ragged, jaded 
and decrepit, though so young, Aaron has flung his bag of abominations 
on the floor; Dinah has tendered him wine, which, with his hand he has 
even resentfully put back. 

“Tt is not wine I want. Money, money, money, Father, blesse: 
father! out of your immense wealth give me but ten thousand pound: 
and let me depart from this accursed country, where my life is not safe 
even for an hour. Plead for me, Dinah. Only ten thousand pounds 
Good father, think how much of it I have assisted you to get.” 

“ Ten thousand ! you vash vait, Aaron, till I diech.” 

“’Tis I who will die—swing—hang. Do you hear that, father’ 
aoe B be five then. By the Almighty whose people we are, spare me 

ut five !”” 

“No, I have views and occashuns—you shall vait, my good son. Ve 
shall all go to Sharmany next year; and vhen Dinah is married, ve 
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shall all be shentlemens. I must give great doweries vid Dinah.— 
Carry the pag a littlesh vile more, and keep the patch more over vun 
” 


oo Only one thousand, father, for the sake of my departed mother! s 


“No, not vun hundred, nor vun fifty.” . 

And then Dinah went on her knees, and begged to sacrifice all he 
hopes, all her portion, to favor the escape of her wretched brother ; and 
iw the midst of her most pathetic entreaties, the door opened, and in the 
full uniform of a lieutenant, improved in manly beauty, Edmund Des- 
borough entered. Aaron ina moment flung himself in a corner of the 
room, and covered himself with dirty clothes, and the old rags which he 
had just collected. The father at first knew not the young officer, but 
Dinah—her heart recognised him immediately. With all her stateli- 
ness, she turned very pale, nor could she repress her tears. ; 

“« My old friend—my beautiful companion,” said Edmund, shaking the 
father’s hand heartily and leaving it, and then seizing that of Dinah, 
which he did not so readily relinquish. ‘‘Here I am, a gentleman at 
last. I have just landed—I have not a quarter of an hour to spare—I 
am away up to Londen to the Navy-office. I have just received a very 
strange letter from the big-wigs—something about some rascals having 


forged my will and power of attorney. I'll see you again the moment I 
return.” 


He had thus proceeded, when his attention was caught by alow groan, 
from where he could not discover, and then Moses Myers turned pale as 
death, his knees knocked together, and he sank half lifeless into a 
chair. His surprise at all this was nothing to that which completely 
overcame him when Dinah, the proud and reserved Dinah, starting up, 
flung herself into his arms, and shrieked out, 

“Edmund! dear Edmund! for the love of our common God, go 
not !” 

For the first time in his life the young officer held in his arms that 
wonderful combination of beauties, of which, only to dream, had been 
his most ecstatic bliss. He was not at all eager to terminate this unex- 

ted rapture, when there was another demand on his amazement.— 

he heap of “old clo’” became agitated, and the mountain of rags 

produced not a mouse, but Aaron Myers, who grawled on the floor to 
Edmund, and fawningly embraced his feet. 

“Oh! I understand it all,” said the lieutenant. “ Here’s my old 
shipmate who went into the-coppers. Really Mr. Myers—really Dinah, 
you overpower me quite with your gratitude. Doyou think, Miss Myers, 
whilst I had life, 1 would have suffered your brother to have been 
hung—” . 

“Blessed words !”” she exclaimed, interrupting him; “‘ most blessed 
words! Swear to me—swear—give me your honor as a gentleman 
‘and an as officer, that you will always hold to this resolution?” 

“« Most certainly, beautiful Dinah! Cowardice, dear Dinah’’—— 

“Oh, no, no, no—it is not that!” . 


The lady was still hanging upon the sailor’s shoulder, his arm fondly 
encircling her waist, when two London runners forced. their way into 
the room, and seizing Aaron, exclaimed, “ This is “pb armedgl The 
ay over one of Aaron’s eyes had slipped off, and the abject wretch, 

y his craven deportment, fully testified a comscioushess of guilt. None 
of the family asked with what crime he was charged. To Edmund’s 
— the only answer received was, that the Jew was arrested by the 
orders of government, and that he must be taken to London immedi- 
ately. 

Moses Myers, when his son had been removed, was totally powerless 
from consternation. He continued, with his hands clasped between his 
knees, oe himself to and fro in his chair, and moaning, 

‘Why didn’t poor Aaron take the monish? His bad father would 
not let him. Poor dear Aaron !”’ 

Dinah’s agitation had been so excessive, that Desborough had placed 
her upon the sofa, and seating himself beside her, began an awkard at- 
tempt at consolation. At length, slipping from his ing arm, she 
again sank on her knees before him, and in the attitude of prayer, she 
exclaimed with an irresistible intensity of pathos, 

“This is my place—from here I move not till you have given me 
your promise that you will do all you can to save my miserable bro- 
ther! He has owed his life to you once—once more spare him! My 
generous friend! I cannot tell you his crime—it looks so black, and 
against you! Save his life, and, in saving it, preserve the remnant 
of his days to that miserable, gray-haired old man. And my life, dear 
Edmund ‘it is—my heart tells me—itis of some value to you! Oh! 
spare it!” 


sari stopped and kissed her high and clear forehead, and then ex- 
< , 


“A dreadful meeting this, my loved one! These tortures have torn 
aside all the veils of pride, and the little innocent casuistries by which 
we trust to save our self-esteem, and avoid the miseries of the rejected. 
You know, Dinah, that I loved you from the first moment that I saw 
y it is true, but most faithfully for these six years, is also 
most sacredly true, or why am I here? You do well not to tell me your 


brother’s crime. { will save him if I can. No sacrifice, that I can 
make, shall be spared. Dishonor only—I—I—even for you, most beauti- 
ful—and I believe most noble—cannot dishonor myself! Tell me not 
his crime—let me not have that between me and the image of yourself. 


Farewell! my beloved! Look to father. F I!” 
your poor r. Farewe 


” said she, “had I not been assured that, 
when you know all, henceforward you would avoid me as much as you 
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now seek my society, I would not have suffered you to have spoken of 
love. Know this, Edmund, I esteem, I reverénce, I value you beyond 
all human beings—beyond my own existence—beyond all my kindred. 
But a disgraced Jewish maiden dare not think of love. This is a sister's 
kiss. Again, farewell! and may the Lord of Hosts now and for ever 
bless you !” 

“ We shall see, we shall see!’ said Desborough, with a strange sense 
of happiness in his heart, notwithstanding all the misery which he had 
just wi fs 
: Our friends will easily understand the business that the Navy-office 
had with the y lieutenant. He could not help smiling when he 
found his own will properly drawn, signed, and attested in favor of the 
resplendent Jewess. Of course, he was obstinate not to prosecute or 
move in the matter. The higher powers interfered. Just then the 
crusade against forgery was at its height, and the frauds against ignorant 
seamen might well seem to justify any severity, for never before were 
they so numerous or so gross. To all remonstrances from powerful 

uarters, Desborough had only to reply that he was averse to the shed- 

ing of blood from humane and religious principles, and that the forged 
instruments would have only worked out his ewn intentions (for above 
all things, he wished to make the Jewess his heiress), and that he would 
readily have given his power of attorney to her father, had he beer 
asked for it. 

This contumacy was visited by the Lords of the Admiralty, by striking 
Edmund Desborough off the list of lieutenants—and very properly—and 
so Aaron was discharged from custody. 

Aaron went to Portsmouth a new man. Again a bunch of seals of 
the size of a cauliflower dangled from his fob, rings glittered on his 
fingers, and jewellery of the most capacious description shone upon him 
wherever jewellery could be placed; and there was much rejoicing at 
the slopseller’s at Portsmoath. Aaron wore very unblushingly the airs 
of an innocent and injured man. All the account that he deigned to 
give of his liberation was, that he had been much wronged, as there was 
not a tittle of evidence against him. Very little indeed was said of 
the man who had twice saved his life. The world at length said, that 
Aaron could not have been guilty, “ For see, he has again set up his 

ig. 

. So Edmund Desborough was once more penniless. He staid in tows 
nearly three months, endeavoring to make interest for the restoration 
of his commission. The only reply to all intercession was “ Prose- 
cute.” The public voice was not with him. He had now to cast 
about for the means of supporting his existence. He resolved, at least, 
to see Dinah Myers before he selected his next course of life, and was 
not a little curious to discover in what manner she and her family would 
treat him. 

In rather shabby plain clothes he arrived one wet and muddy day at 
the slopseller’s door, at which was then standing Aason’s fancy gig.— 
As Edmund was about to cross the threshold, the dashing Jew sprang 
into his vehicle, smiled triumphantly, kissed his hand graciously to the 
wayworn traveller, then, with a knowing touch with his whip on the 
flank of his high-bred horse, he caused him to rear and plunge, so that 
he splashed Edmund from head to foot with mud; at which he again 
smiled, and then squaring his elbows, he drove off rapidly. 

Dinah and her father were at the doorway. At the appearance of 
the ex-lieutenant, the father looked nervous and shy, and the daughter, 
taking the hand of Edmund, and respectfully kissing it, led him into 
the old back-parlor, weeping as if her heart was breaking. Shef'seated 
him in the chair of honor, and befure he could utter one werd, she thus 
addressed Moses Myers : 

“* Now father, arouse yourself. For once shake off this torpor, or ne- 
ver more awake to the beautiful sensibilities of life—to the love and 
tenderness of your daughter. Hear the truth—appreciate, love it, and 
you, Edmund Desborough, I conjure—I implore you to explain to us 
this very moment all that has been done, and all that you have done ; 
and, at what sacrifice, in order to save the life and reputation of one so 
dear to this wretched fami God forgive him !—of one so ungrate- 
ful. Alas! Edmund} you have suffered much—you look ill—your rai- 
ment is worn and you no longer appear in uniform. Indeed, you are dis- 
tressingly thin. Speak! Say all!” 

And Edmund Desborough, with his eyes fixed on the exalted beauty, 
simply discqyered everything. 

Then Dinah, with her radiant eyes flashing forth indignant fires, 
arose, and going to her father, paces oe hith, saying, 

“« Moses Myers, have you heard? Have you understood? This glo- 
rious youth has beggared himself—has thrown away all his hopes in his 
profession, to save you and me from igneminy—ygur only son from the 
hangman! All your immense fortune is too—oh! wretchedly too small 
to repay this soul-deep debt. What say you, my dear father !—quick— 
quick—is not allthat we have his? Are you not his bondsman, and [ 
his unworthy servant ?’? 

To all this energy of ap the old man answered, stupidly, 

“T'll consult Aaron tune You are too violent, Dinah, As far 
as one hundred even one hundred and fifty—” 

Here a direful shriek interrupted the calculating Jew. ‘‘ Dinah, you 
are so violent—and the expenses of his journey to and from town—no- 
thing more, no, no, no.” 4 
All this was uttered in his usual slipshod English. 

“Edmund,” said Dinah, “ I see visibly the finger of the Divinity di- 
recting me. I obey. Take me, and take all thatis mine. I havemuch 
inde property. Let me leave this dwelling, and as we go out 
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let us shake the dust from off the soles of our feet. There must be a 
curse upon it. Lead me forth to my maiden aunt, Rachel. She is well 
stricken in years, and loveth me much. Edmund Desborough, hence- 
forward I will say unto you, ‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee, for whither thou goest I will go, and where 
ay a I will lodge, thy people shall be my people, and thy God, 
my Tag ” 

Some ten years after we find Edmund Desborough possessed of one 
of the largest and most beautiful estates in one of the middle counties 
of England, and of the handsomest wife, supposed to be a foreigner.— 
There is domesticated with them a very happy but imbecile old man, 
the father of the lady, which old man often aflords his merry and lovely 
grandchildren much amusement by sticking upon his head three er four 
hats, one upon the other, and crying fur the hour together “ Old clo. !” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
From Tait’s Magazine. 


A SPECIMEN OF MODERN ROMANCE. 
THE INTENSE; OR, MURDEROUS SENTIMENTAL. 


LA BELLA BEATRICE: A TALE OF VENICE. 


Italy, beautiful Italy, thou land of love 
And love’s impassioned trance ; 
Thy sunny skies so golden bright above 
Thy dark-eyed daughters’ glance: 
Meet emblems are they of the fiery hate, 
That with love’s warmest — still doth mate 
In thee, thou glorious land, 
a» Where jealousy can buy the dark assassin’s brand! 


% CHAPTER I. 

It was within half an hour of midnight, and the Piazza di San Marco 
was nearly deserted by the gay throng of revellers who had but lately 
made ite arches ring with the jocund strains of a hundred hurdygurdies. 
The moon, cloudless and unspotted as a maiden’s virgin thoughts, was 
shining full into the square. Near the brazen statue of the Centaur 
Nessus, Chizellini’s Capo d’Opere, two figures might have been seen, 
engaged in close conversation, and occasionally emerging from behind 
the shadow of the statue, as if to look for some one, whose approach they 
were expecting. 

‘* Cente maledizioni!” exclaimed one of the figures, ‘ Son’ dannato, 
if I wait any longes My Giulietta is dying for me, and I promised to be 
with her by twelve.” 

“ Tace, Gasparo; you're always in some infernal amour or another. 
Surely you might attend to business and leave the girls alone for one 
night? The signor is past his time, no doubt, but we’ll charge it in the 
bill, you know,”’ said the other figure, sharpening, as he spoke, the edge 
of his stiletto upon the pavement. 

** Corpo di Caio Mario, charge it in the bill! And what answer will 
that be te my Giulietta? Do you know the risk I run? ‘Cod, she 
would think as little of dropping me a settler of Aqua Tofana in my 
next cup, as she would of eating garlic in her soup! I'll cut a throat, 
Poniardo,.upon any reasonable consideration, but, hang me, if I peril 
my soul for any man !” 

Ecco la qua! Here comes the Signor di Aquavita at last,’’ replied 
Poniardo, pointing toa figure shrouded in an ample cloak, that was now 
seen striding towards them across the Piazza. 

*‘ Buona notte, signor!” said Gasparo and Poniardo at once, as the 
figure came up to where they stood. ‘ We wait the signor’s orders.” 

“You know young Giovanni Beltesta?”’ 

Gasparo and Poniardo assented. 

“‘ He crosses the Ponte dei Sospiri to-morrow night, at twelve. Your 
stilettoes have a sure aim, I have been told. You know my meaning. 
This purse contains a hundred scudi.. Dispose of Beltesta, and you 
shall have another of twice the amount.” 

At this moment, the organ of the adjacent church of San Marco was 
heard, blending with the voices of the choristers, as they chanted the 
vesper hymn to the Virgin. Awed by the sacredness of the appeal, to 
which the moonlight and the silence gave redoubled power, the Signor 
di Aquavita, Gasparo, and Poniardo dropped on their knees, where they 
remained, in devout contemplation, till service ended. They then 
rose, and left the place. — 

CHAPTER II. 

It is a stately room in one of the noblest palaces of Venice. Rich 
damask from “far Cathay” adorns the walls; and here and there some 
noble work of the divine Tiziano, then in the zenith of his fame, shows 
that the proprietor of the palazzd is as liberally endowed with taste as 
with the wealth which it ennobles. A room it is, where elegance con- 
spires with luxury to build a fairy home for beauty to surround with 
golden visions, and weave her rare enchantments in. 

And who is she, the fair Duessa of that princely chamber? ‘Tis the 
rose of Venice,—the worshipped of her noble cavalieri,—the chanted of 
her immortal poets,—La Bella Beatrice. She was, indeed, a theme to 
give a painter’s pencil inspiration,—there, as she lay reclined upon a 
couch, her matc form robed in the costly silks of distant Franguis- 
tan, and her fair brow softened with an air of sadness, as she perused 
the sonnets of the divine Petrarca, which she held lightly in her delicate 
fingers. Is she reading, or are her thoughts wandering with him to 
whom she hath offered up the incense of her young and passionate 
heart? Who may tell? 

She has dropped the book, and half raised herself upon the couch, to 
listen; for beneath the window, which is open, a voice is singing to the 
notes of the mandolin. 
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JONATHAN. 
Soft moonlight is silently streaming 
Over the murmuring see, 
Then wake, love, O wake, from thy dreaming, 
To shine for an hour, love, on me, 
On me, love, on me; 
For love, without thee, 
tog Thee, my beloved, my own Beatrice, 
Io no son,’ no son’ felice! 

“°Tis he—my Giovanni—my beantiful, my own Giovanni!" she ex. 
claimed, as, starting from her couch, she rushed to the window, and, 
leaning over it, kissed her hand to a figure that stood in a gondola in the 
lagune which washed the walls of the palezzo. Giovanni continued hi, 
song : 

. Hushed are the wakeful in slumber, 
And there sre none, love, to see; 
The stars shise in radiant number, 
But they tell not of thee, love, and me: 
f thee, love, and me ; 
Then place me with thee— 
Thee, my beloved, my own Beatrice, 
Ed io son, io son felice! 

‘« My poet-lover,—my peerless Giovanni,—thy Beatrice has no joy, no 
happiness but with thee. Haste thee, sweetest,” she exclaimed, as s}y 
dropped from the wizdow a silken ladder, that indispensable appurte- 
nance of a Venetian balcony, ‘‘ haste thee, my dearest Giovanni.” 

In another moment the graceful Giovanni had bounded up the laddey 
vaulted over the balcony, and was standing in the room. 

“ Dearest Beatrice !” he exclaimed, as he folded her to his breast. 

“Oh, my own beautiful Giovanni,’ she murmured, as she yielded to 
his repeated kisses, ‘“‘ what joy once more to hold you in my arms—E si 
bello—si divino! Di piacer mi balza il cor!” 

“ Dunqu’ io son, tu non m’inganni? dunqu’ io son felice!"' pas- 
sionately replied the youth; and again he strained her to his bosom, 
again he pressed her rosy lips. 

* * nm * * * * 

“ But you must go, my own Giovanni. | jealous lord will be he: 
anon. At every sound I have thought 'twas he ascending the staircase 
Nay, dearest, you must go. He was to be home by twelve, and 'tis now 
within a few minutes of that hour.” 

“Crudel, perche, signora, farmi languir cosi!” 

‘Call me not cruel! Thou knowest, love, that did it lie with mysel, 
I should never bid thee adieu. But should he find thee here, 'twer: 
death to both of us!” 

“ Addio, then, bel idol mio!” 

“You will not forget me, Giovanni?” said the beauty, as she hung upon 
his shoulder, and gazed at him with eyes moist with the sadness of too 
eager love. 

“Forget thee! Ihave no thought that is not given to thee,—no 
hope, but that of once more folding thee to my arms, Addto !—And 
till I see thee again, 

il cor mi dice, 
le no son’, no son’ felice!” 

A violent knocking-was heard at the outer gate. Giovanni dropped 
into the gondola, gand rowed off. Beatrice resumed her seat upon the 
couch, and the Sonetti of Petrarca. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Stand back into the shadow of that buttress,” said Poniardo to hi: 
friend. ‘Here is the young springald at last !” 

They were upon the Ponte dei Sospiri, and midnight was pealing 
from the lofty Campanile of San Marco. Giovanni Beltesta advanced 
with the unsuspecting gaiety of youth, singing, as he went, 

O Beatrice, il cor mi dice 
- Chi’ io no son’, no son’ felice! 

He stumbled and fell forward with a groan. The stilettoes of the two 
ruffians had met within his gentle heart ! 

“Let us chuck him into the lagune !” said Poniardo, lifting the bloody 
body by the shoulders. 
he Bravely said, mio bon camarado,” responded Gaspero, as he seized 

legs. 

A splash was heard, and the smooth surface of the lagune was brokev 
for a moment. It passed away, and the moon was once more shining 
upon the water’s unbroken mirror. 

That night the Signor Aquavita swallowed poison. "Twas said that 
the fingers of La Bella Beatrice had mingled it with his evening cup; 
but on this a veil of the deepest mystery rests. 





iol * * 


In a lonely cell of San Lazaro is a lovely female. See her raven 
tresses streaming over a throat and neck that might shame the marble of 
Antiparos! Her laughing eyes are bright with the lustre of a more than 
natural fire. ’Tis La Betta Beatrice. She speaks but of one—her 
beautiful Giovanni; and in the dead of night she is heard singing, in 
tones of the most plaintive sadness, the words that, with a foreboding 
spirit, had been spoken by her lover at parting, 

il cor mi dice, 
Io no son’, no son’ felice! 

A romance so pure in its morals, so original in its incidents, so re- 

markable for the dramatic individuality of its characters, forms “ ~ 


{Here the manuscript and moral abruptly break off. Through the same. 


channel we expect the conclusion of Bulwer’s sentimental and preter- 

naturel tale of Zicci; now in a state of suspended animation forysevors! 

yemst provided the gifted author does not finish it right speedily him- 
‘J 
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BROTHER JONATHAN’S ADVERTISING COVER. 





Suarr Paactice.—A system of fraud has been adopted within 
these few months which should operate as a caution to trades.peo- 
ple in the country how they accept agencies from Sgr in London 
with whose characters they are a affair we now 
particularly allude to, has been carried to a great extent amongst the 
stationers and booksellers in the kingdom, and must turn oat a lu- 
crative job to the projectors of the undertaking, who appear to con- 
sist of feta parties. About July of the present year a person liv- 
ing in London, say Mr. Swiveller, professed to have made a won- 
derful discovery in the art of making a superior ink, and sent circu- 
lars round the country requesting parties to beeome agents for the 
sale of the same; if no notice was taken of the first, repeated ap- 
plications were made, until a sort of consent was yielded, and im- 
mediately down went a huge cask of precious commodity. The 
sale being thus effected to the utmost for some time, and there not 
being a probability of a second demand, the next move was one to 
get rid of the chance of the article being sent back, in case it should 
not sell; this was achieved by Swiveller, disposing of the concern to 
the second parties in the scheme, Messrs. Catspaw and Co, and im. 
mediately informing the agents that he had done so, to prevent the 
ink flowing back to the manufactory. The third party were now to 
step upon the stage and enact their part in the swindle. This was 
done by the relations of Swiveller and Co, whe practice as lawyers 
somewhere in the suburbs, under a title similar in import to that 
which figures in a celebrated tale in a northern periodical. In about 
four months from the perfecting of the scheme without the slightest 
application being made for payment by Mr. Swiveller, these gentle- 
men set to work, and by printed circulars demand payment of Swiv- 
eller’s accounts within six days, together with an exorbitant sum for 
the costs of application, under the threat of immediate ‘legal pro- 
ceedings without further notice or delay,” and the unfortunate dupes, 
rather than incur a doubtful litigation with such characters, are in 
most instances to ready too wipe their hands of the concern by 
submitiing to the demand. It is calculated that Swiveller and Co. 
will pocket about £5,000 by the speculation, and the highly respec- 
table attorneys, who, of course, are to share the booty, will! net 
about £250 for the costs of application for payment! 


nn 


An Inisu Torat Asstivence Society.—We heard the other day 
the description of a visit paid by a gentleman to a sort of prison or 
Bridewell in Dublin where persons found intoxicated in the street 
were confined twenty-four hours without food. He went in expec- 
ting to find a set of exhnusted wretches sunk in gloom and sullen- 
ness from their long fast. Buta different scene met his view—for 
there he beheld, instead, an animated group of curicus lookers.on 
who were crowded eagerly round some object in the middle, which 
object proved to be a ragged man vigorously dancing a hornpipe! 

The visitor waited until at last the dance triumphantly ended with 
a flourishing caper amidst the applause of the by-standers. 

** You seem very merry, my friend,” he then said. 

‘Is it merry, your honour ?—and why not? What good will fret. 
ting do me 7?” 

“ And what brought you here ?” 

“« Why, then, sir, just out of a frolic, nothing else. I forgot my- 
self with a glass too much, and they put me in here to repent and 
grow cool.” 

When the gentleman was leaving the place, his eye was caught 
by something chalked in large characters over the door: going 
up to it he read these words inscribed by some light-hearted wag :— 

“ Total Abstinence Society.—Number admitted this day thirty- 
seven.” 

How buoyant are the spirits that neither hunger nor privation can 
subdue !—-who can make a jest even of their misfortunes !— Dublin 
University Magazine. 


I  —— 


To die of a broken heart is an expression much ridiculed by those 
who, not possessing one themselves, cannot comprehend the possi- 
bility of such a thing. We do not imagine such a death to be of 
common occurrence, the feelings of our modern race being for the 
most part entirely absorbed by the most trivial subjects; 
dress, riches, dissipation, and vanity of all kinds being their 
idols. There is another and a much commoner fate, which is far 
= melancholy, more pitable, and that is—to live with a broken 

eart. 


TE 


Street Symrataies.—The honest stranger who has an eye and 
an ear, and thoughts, must find in London sufficient to oceupy his 
attention. True, he may start and sigh, tothink that of the busy 
and enormous multitude around him, not one would care, if tread- 
ing on yonder bit of orange peel, he should slip off the flag way, 
and, falling beneath the wheel of that immense coal wagon, have 
his thigh crushed to atoms, while you would be saying ‘* Jack Robin. 
son.” But if he du sigh, the more fool he ; first, because “ grieving’s 
a folly,” as the old sea song hath it ; next because he is mistaken in 
supposing that ne one would feel interested in his misfortune. There 
are two wpon that very flagway with him, who would evince the 
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greatest sympathy in his fate; the one is a surgeon’s apprentice, 
who with anxious care, would bear him off to his hospital, that he 
might “ try his ’prentice hand,” to doctor him while living, and dis- 
sect him when dead, and the other is a running reporter te one of the 
morning papers, who would, with gentle and soothing accents, in- 
quire his name, condition, and abode, to swell the paragraph, and 
increase his pay. 
rc 
Sam Suicx’s Dirrerence setween a SweeruEart anv A Wire. 


_—This must be an everlastin fine country beyond all doubt, for the 


folks have nothin to do but to ride about and talk politics. In win- 
ter, when the ground is covered with snow, what grand times the 

have a slaying over these here mashes with the gals, or playin ball 
on the ice, or goin to quiltin frolics, of nice long winter evenings, 
and then a drivin home.like mad by moonlight. Natur meant that 
season on purpose for coortin. A little tidy scrumtious-looking slay, 
a real clipper of a horse, a string of bells aa long as a string of in- 
ions round his neck, and a sprig on his back, looking for all the 
world like a bunch of apples at gatherin time, and a sweetheart 
alongside, all muffled up but her eycs and lips, the one looking right 
at you, is e’en almost to drive one ravin, tarin, distracted mad with 
pleasure, aint it? And then the dear critters say the bells make such 
a din there’s no hearin one’s self speak ; so they put thcir pretty lit- 
tle mugs close up the face, and talk, talk, talk, till one can’t help 
looking at them instead of the horse, and then whap you go cap- 
sized into a snow drift together, skins, cushions, and all. @@®nd then 
to see the little critter shake herself when she gets up, like a duck 
landing from a pond, a chattering away all the time like a canary 
bird, and you a haw-hawing with pleasure, is fun alive, you may de- 
pend. Jn this way bive-nose gets on to offer himeclf as a lover, be- 
fore he knows where he is. But when h¢ gets married, he recovers 
his eye-sight in little less than half notime. He soon finds he’s 
treed; his flint 1s fixed then, you may depend. She larns him how 
vinegar is made; “‘ Put plenty of sugar into the water aforehand, my 
dear,” says she, “if you want it real sharp.” The larf\is on the 
other side of his mouth. If his slay gets upsot, it’s no longer a fun- 
ny matter, I tell you; he catches it right and left. Her eyes don’t 
look up to his’n any more, nor her little tongue ring like a bell any 
longer; but a great big hood covers her head, and a whappin great 
muff covers her face, and she looks like a bag of old clothes, agoing 
to the brook to be washed. When they get out, she don’t want any 
more for him to walk lock and lock with her, but they march like a 
horse and a cow to water, inecach gutter. If there aint a transmog- 
rification, it’s a pity. ‘Lhe difference between a wife and a sweet- 
heart is near about as great as there is between new and hard cider 
—a man never tires of puttin one to his lips, but makes plaguy wry 
aces at t’other. It makes me so kinder wamblecropt when I think on 
it, that I’m afeard to ventur on matrimony at all. I have seensome 
blue-noses most properly bit, you may depend. The marriage yoke 
is plaguy apt to gall the neck, as the ashbow does the ox in rainy 
weather, unless it be most particularly well fitted. You've seen a 
yoke of cattle that warn’t properly mated ; they spend more time in 
pullin agin each other than in pullin the load. Well, that’s apt to 
be the case with them as chooses their wives in slaying parties, quil- 
tin frolics, and so on, instead of the dairies, looms, and cheese-hoyse. 

LL ———— 


Tue Late Earnt Westmoretanp.—A curious instance of Lord 
Westmoreland’s presence of mind ison record. His lordship was 
twice married, and his first union was a runaway match. He had 
paid his addresses to the only daughter of the rich banker of Tem- 
ple-bar, Mr. Child. This gentleman being averse to the marriage, 
the suitor, possessing the lady’s affection, determined to run away 
withhis bride. In consequenee, a postchaise and four, un beau matin, 
carried away the confident pair; but the affair having reached the 
papa’s ears, another pair of postillions, and two pair of fleet horses 
were soon in request. Stimulated by the lavish promises of the rich 
banker, lost time was compensated for by the postiilions and the gay 
Lothario soon had the desespoir of beholding Mr. Child's equipage 
neck and neck with his own. In this crisis of fate, however, his 
presence of mind did not forsake him, and, drawing a pistol, he shot 
dead one of the leaders of the pursuing post-chaise. Before the 
horse could be detached from the harness and substitute procured, it 
was too late to pursue the fugitives, who were quickly married by 
the grimy high priest of Gretna.— Morning Post. 

Ee 

Cuntovs Law.—The third act of stealing from the lead mines in 
Derbyshire, was, by a law of Edward I. punished in the following 
manner :—A hand of the criminal was nailed to a table, and in that 
condition he was left, without meat or drink, having no means of 
freedom but to employ the one hand to cut off the other. 

a ——— 

A sheriff down east was about hanging a criminal on a confoun. 
ded cold, stormy day. The fellow took into his head to make a tre- 
mendous pe Br very much to the dirsatisfaction of the sheriff, 
whose teeth were chattering with cold. To hurry him along, says 
the officer, “ I'll be much obliged if you'll be short as possible in 


your remarks, as you are keeping a lot of people waiting in the cold!” 
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Fatat Rawroap Accipent.—One of the trains on the Massachu- 
setts Western Railroad ran off the track on Tuesday, near Pittsfield. 
The Engineer, Mr. Rice, was killed instantly, and a fireman so badly 


" injured that he died in about four hours. The engine and tender were 


smashed to atoms. No passengers were injured, The accident was 


caused by the displacing of the rails by frost. 
A 
Tue Erixa Batit.—As is invariably the case with this annual fete, 


no tickets were to be had for a day or two preceding the night on which 
it came off. The warm-hearted sons of Erin take especial care that a 
ball embracing the elegancies of refinement, and the refinement of 





| 
| 


charity, shall not lack earnest support; and turn out with a will to do | 
| of the Quarto, though larger in inches 
| than the Folio, is from its margins ne- 
| cessarily less in printed surface. Con- 
| sequently some of the matter which 


good, and a willto be happy, which crowd the festive hall with gallant 
men and beautiful women. The Erina Ball took place this year at the 
Park Theatre, on Wednesday evening. 
cuties 

Hicuity Uservt Aip to Metnop.—Mr. Gould, the eminent ste- 
nographer, has published an index which combines more of the essen- 
tial requisites of such a work than any we have hitherto seen. At 
some future day a description of the plan will make a curious and in- 


teresting paragraph for the readers of the Jonathan. 
ih rr 
Mrs. Gore.—Wiley’ & Putnam have sent us a couple of volumes of 


New- Dork. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1842 
Folio—Dollar Magazine—and Quar- 
to.--These three publications issued 
from this office, comprise just the right 
kind of a number for a committee—an 
eddone. There is always a sure majo- 
rity when any question comes before 
them; and the Magazine and the Quar- 
to have determined that they will never 
publish any matter in both. The sheet 


appears in the Felio cannot be put in 
the Quarto. In throwing out, we select 
such as is fit for the Dollar Magazine, | 


| and reserve it for that periodical. } 


But this reservation does not supply 
matter enough for the Dollar Magazine ; 
and we therefore have adopted the plan 


_ of setting up matter expressly for that | 


tales, translated from the French, under the eye of Mrs. Gore. We | 


are warned by the preface against general or unqualified commenda- 
tion, and have not yet found time to read the work. 
i ———— 
Perxins’s Cory Booxs.—The second number of this excellent se- 
ries is published; and we are pleased to find our judgment endorsed 
by a public demand with which the presses engaged in printing ths work 


can scarce keep pace. 
a 
Quere.—The Highland Democrat has a bit in its “‘ poetical corner,” 
headed “She is dressed for the Bridle.” We presume, therefore, that 
her harness is on. 
— 


THE CONTEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE MAID OF JUDAH.” 





Along the margin of the ocean green 
Affliction wander’d, willow-branch in hand ; 

In sheer abstraction, heeding not ths scene, 
She traced man’s figure on the yielding sand. 

Jove saw the portrait, where the Limner’s art 
Seem’d with the pow’r of nature all at strife, 

So thinking best how he might give his part, 
He by his spirit rais’d the form to life. 


But now a wordy contest did ensue 
*Tween sad Affliction, Jove, and Mother Earth ; 
Affliction claim’d the man—Jove claim’d him too, 
So did the source whence he derived his birth. 
The Gods in conclave gave this verdict wise, 
Man —— life should with Affliction rove ; 
When death had grasp’d him, Earth should claim the prize, 
But yields his spirit to the care of Jove. 





AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE. . 


The Brother Jonathan, in the Library Edition and the Folio form, will be for 
sale, weekly, in single numbers, by the following Newsmen, viz.: 


ae ‘ W. F. Burgess, 29 Mobile, Ala; J. F. Curns and Co. 
Philadelphia, en South Third st. Syracuse, N. ¥., J. Robertson. 
Boston, Mass., G. W.Redding, 8 State st. Buffalo, N. Y., S. A. Sayre, 
Baltimore, Md., Wm. Taylor, 12 N. st. Louisville, Ky., W. N. Halderman. 
Geo. Jones, corner of Cincinnati, O., J. Irwin. 

Albany, N. Y. nee ete Mar- Charleston, S. C., A: Head. 

et sts. Washington, D. C., T. R. Hampton. 
Troy, N. Y., Levi Willard. : ee 
New Haven, Ct., D. C. Mitchell. 


Plattsburgh, N. Y., James Platt. 
Brunswick, Me., J. Badger. 
Hartford, Ct., Hurlburt & Newberry. Savannah, Ga., S. A. Holmes. 


Norwich, Ct., M. Safford. Auburn, N. Y., 8S. S. Graves. 

Detdearens OC a Moe sheng ey y-nor Seth Parsons. 
a awley. udson, N. Y., . Clare. 

N N. J., D. Smith. ‘Sand ( 


New London, Ct., S. and G. Rodgers. 


Worcester, Mass., 8S. Thompson. New Brunswick, N. J., W. Solomon. 
Middletown, Ct., 8. Dickinson. Trenton, N. J., Joshua Rawnsley. 
New Orleans, La., J. F.Curns & Co. Newburgh, N. Y., J. L. Hoyt. 

Utica, N. Y., J. B. Loak. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., L. Smith. 
Rochester, Moore. Elizabethtown, N. J., 8. Crain. 


’ N. ¥,, L. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., R. G. Berford, Bangor, Me., D. Bugbee. 


publication. Those, therefore, who sub- | 
scribe for the Dollar Magazine and 
Quarto Jonathan, get all the matter | 
which apears inthe Folio, and more too; | 
while the convenience of the forms of | 
those works, for binding, constitutes an | 
advantantage, independent of the extra 
matter, which more than compensates 


for the difference between the price of 


, the two Quarto periodicals, and the one 


Folio. 


LY POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO) 
JONATHAN—Some of the country post- 
masters having taxed Magazine postage 
pon the Quarto Jonathan, and taxed | 
it at two and even more sheets, the pub- | 


| lishers have applied for information at | 
| head quarters; and the following reply | 


' ter :— . ‘ 


is published for the information of ali 
concerned. Subscribers who are over- 
charged will show the postmaster who 
misconstrues the law the following let- 


Appointment Office, Jan. 19, 1842, 
Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 11 
instant is received. In reply to your in- | 
quiry, I am authorised to inform you 
that the Library Edition of the Brother | 
Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable | 
with newspaper postage. } 

Very respectfully, 
Pu. C. Futver, 2d Assist. P.M. G. 


Post Orrice DeparTMENT, j 
t 


| Messrs. Witson & Company, N. Y. city. | 





Wesrtcnester, N. Y. 

Messrs. Pease & Son, 45 Division st. 
Gents.—Will you accept the tribute | 
of a grateful parent for the relief your | 
admirable essence of Horehound Candy | 
has produced through the whole of my | 
sickly family. If first got the pleurisy | 
myself and was at the point of a prema- | 
ture death; my wife was seized with a | 
pulmonic cough while nursing, our baby | 

got the hooping cough, and my eldest 
, 10 years of age, had the measles; | 
all were laid low, and hope had forsaken | 
me untill read the merits of your Candy. | 
I cannot express my surprise at the rapid | 
change that ansued—in a few days our | 
family Doctor pronounced us all out of | 


| danger—every hour brought fresh com- | 
fort to our house—weare all, thank God, 


rapidly getting round, and my wife, who 


_ had been the victim of long confinement, 


pn en ee 


now blesses the name of Pease. You 
may make this as public as may be | 
needful to your purposes. } 
Iam Gents., 

Your obedient, 

Henry J. Browniow. | 


N.B.—Each envelope of the genuine | 
Peases’ Horehound Candy is signed J. | 
Pease & Son. 


AGENTS : 
Zieber, 87 Dock st., Philadelphia. 
Redding, 8 State st., Boston, / 
Robinson, 110 Baltimore street, Balti- | 
more, Md. } 
Curns & Co., 13 Exchange-place, New 
Orleans, £5. | 


NO MODERN DISCOVERY 
HAS been attended with moje Unerring 
success than the inimitable ESSENCY 
OF HOREHOUND CANDY preparcg 
by PEASE & SON, 45 Division street, 
and no season has its virtues been more 
successfully tested than the present mos; 
changeable and trying weather. The 
past week has crowded the estab!is)- 
ment at 45 Division street with persooa; 
applications and orders from near e.¢ 
distant agents. Impeded expectoraticrs, 
sore throats, rawness of the chest, ar 
quickly subdued, while its use wil! x. 
suredly prevent consumption from these 
prolific causes ; and those who have \o- 
bored for years under confirmed asthina 
have been, by its use, enabled to enjoy 
the blessings of life, and to pursue ther 
avocations with a degree of ease cod 
comfort they had been strangers to tor 
years. 

Prepared by PEASE & SON, 45 Di, 
sion street, and sold by their Ageu: 
universally throughout the Union. 

AGENTS : 

Redding, No.8 State st., Boston. 

Zeiber, 87 Dock st., Philadelphia. 

Curns & Co., 13 Exchange place, New 
Orleans. 

Rawls & Co., 57 State st., Albany. 

Dunall, 232 Broad st., Newark, N.J. 

N.B.—Pedlers and Confectioners «: 
not appointed agents. 

Each package of the genuine Pe: 
Horehound Candy is signed J. Pease 4 


' Son, 45 Division st. ft: 


WONDERFUL! 

7 THE GOOD that SHERMAN’ 
LOZENGES have done, and are s(.!! 
ag may truly be called wonderful. 
His Cough Lozenges cure the most hor 
rasing Coughs in a few hours—give i: 
mediate relief in Whooping Coug), 
Asthma, and Tightness of the Chest, aod 
cure Consumption where other reme«: 


fail 
CLERGYMEN 


_ of the first distinction approve of thim 


froma knowledge of their great med 

cinal properties. The Rey, Mr. Anthony 
and the Rey. Mr. Streeter have bot 
been saved from an untimely grave, by 
a few of these Lozenges, when their p)) 

sicians and friends gave them up. 


MIRACLES 
have not been performed by them, bu: 
wn have done more good than all other 
medicines put together. 


CHILDREN 

often suffer from Worms, and nothin 
relieves them till Sherman’s W orws 
Lozenges are given, when they disper! 
and eradicate them from the system. No 
Worm Medicine has ever been offered 
to the public with such positive qual 
ties, and so universally approved «( 
patronised by 


PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Sherman’s Lozenges are we! 
known, and have been tested in so many 
thousand cases, that it is needless to 
multiply testimony of their virtues, A:« 
those who have been cured of their 
headaches in 5 minntes, with his Cam- 
phor Lozenges, what they think «| 

em? Ask those Reverend Divine: 
who have been saved from 


DEATH . 

from Consumption by Sherman’s Coug” 
Lozenges, what they think of them ’— 
Ask the 1,400,000 that have used the 
Worm Lozenges, without an instance of 
their failure, what they think of them’ 
Ask the world what Sherman’s Med: 

cated Lozenges are, and what they arc 
good for, and the answer will be, good 
for most diseases that “ flesh is heir to.’ 
These Lozenges, Sherman’s Poor Man’: 
Plaster, (price only 124 cents) and Orr: 
Tooth Paste, are sold at the Doctor’: 
=. office in this city, 106 Nassau stree!, 
and by his agents, Rushton & Aspiv 


wall’s three stores ; Sands’ Drug store: | 


273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway ; 
188 Bowery; 221 Bleecker, and 2" 
Hudson st., N. Y.; 58 and 139 Fulto: 
street, Brooklyn; L. Wilcox, Drugg::' 
Pittsburgh, Pa. {5-1 





